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AN ANTI-FEMINIST TREATISE OF FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY SPAIN: LUCENA’S REPETICION 
DE AMORES 


REATISES against Woman are rarer in fifteenth century 

Spain than one would surmise. Though frequently enough 
referred to, the anti-feminist movement is known largely because 
of the defenders of Woman, who often found occasion to berate 
the ‘‘maldizientes”’ of the fair sex. Among these, besides the 
early Talavera whose Reprobacién del Amor Mundano dates 
from 1438, the later Pedro Torrellas is the most outstanding. 
Against this Catalan poet, whose notoriety as a woman-hater 
survived well into the sixteenth century, a whole group of 
defenders arose to challenge his attack and to vindicate the 
superiority of slandered Woman. One of his poems especially, 
the Maldezir de las Mugeres, became the casus belli of a veritable 
courtiers’ war. Among the most extensive refutations was Juan 
de Flores’ novelette, the Grisel y Mirabella (circa 1485), in which 
Torrellas appears as the champion of the cause of men in a 
debate about the merits and defects of the sexes. Others 
voiced less lengthy reproaches: among many, Suero de Ribera, 
the violent Antén de Montoro, Gomez Manrique, Ugo de 
Urries, Juan del Encina, or Torres Naharro, who assured the 
ladies that he was not a woman-slanderer, for his name was 
“Torres,” not ‘‘ Torrellas.” ! 

So strong was this levée de boucliers that but few of the 
despisers of Woman had the courage to rush to Torrellas’ 

1 For a fuller discussion of this feminist quarrel around Torrellas, see B. Matulka, 


The Novels of Juan de Flores and Their European Diffusion: a Study in Comparative 
Literature. New York, 1931, pp. 120-137. 
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defense. One of those who dared to elucidate his poem,? and 
thus helped to spread the doctrine it proclaimed, was Luis de 
Lucena, in his Repeticién de Amores.* Besides its importance as 
one of the documents in the quarrel around Torrellas, this 
treatise has a more general appeal: it brings an exposé of the anti- 
feminist doctrine of the period, unequalled in any other Spanish 
work of the end of the fifteenth century. Without attaining the 
vigor and artistry of Talavera’s much earlier Reprobacién del 
Amor Mundano, it affords, from the purely historical point of 
view, a survey of anti-feminist opinion,—its sources and leading 
exponents,—of almost equal importance. This representative 
value was stressed by the friends of Lucena,—Francisco Quiros 
and the Bachiller Villoslada, whose verses and prose composed 
in his praise laud his moralizing intentions, and bestow upon 
him the title of ‘“‘elocuentisimo.’’ Yet in spite of its historical 
value, this volume has been discussed only incidentally and 
briefly: Gallardo outlines it sketchily as a rare and curious 
document, while Menéndez y Pelayo‘ mentions it mainly for 
the slight sentimental and novelistic element which it contains,— 
certainly the less important aspect of this work. It is most 
significant as one of the documents of the feminist quarrel 
around Torrellas, and as one of the treatises which show most 
clearly the “formulae”’ and the traditional means of manu- 
facturing anti-feminist wisdom and diatribes. 

Although its author was still a student of Salamanca, and 
although the book is youthfully pedantic, it must nevertheless 
have been weighty enough in favor of Torrellas. Luis de 
Lucena was the son of a grave, learned and influential personage, 

2 Others who expanded on the misogynous works of Torrellas were Juan de Tapia 
in his Glosa (cf. Canc. Genl. de Castillo, I1, p. 70 ff.), and Hernan Mexia in his poem: 
Otras swyas en que descubre los defectos de las condiciones de las mugeres . . . (R. 
Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero Castellano del siglo XV. Nueva B. A. E., 19, p. 280 ff.). 
However, neither of these poets sided with Torrellas, but wrote these works at the 
request of ladies, assuring them that they did not really hold such opinions. 

3 Copies of this work exist in the Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, in the Library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan in New York, in the Library of the British Museum, in the 
Biblioteca Universitaria de Salamanca, Prov. de Mallorca, Comunal de Siena, 
Biblioteca de El Escorial, etc. Cf. K. Haebler, Bibliografia Ibérica del Siglo XV. 
La Haya & Leipzig, Part I, 1903, p. 174; Part II, 1904, p. 107. 

4 Ensayo de una Biblioteca . . . , III, col. 546-550; Origenes de la Novela, I, p. 
CCCXL. 
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high in the counsel of the Catholic Kings, an apostolic “‘ proto- 
notario”’; a friend of Aeneas Silvius, the later Pope Pius II; an 
author of works which were then considered as compendiums of 
scholarship. The young Lucena did not forget to remind his 
benevolent readers, with some show of youthful vanity, that his 
father was as important as the son hoped to become: Repeticién: 
de amores. E arte. de axedres con. cl. tuegos. de partido. (On f. 
aij. v°:) Repeticion de amores compuesta por Lucena hijo del muy 
saptentissimo doctor y Reuerendo prothonothario don Juan Remirez 
de lucena embaxador y del consejo delos reyes nuestros sefiores en 
serutcio de la linda dama su amiga estudiando enel preclarissimo 
studio dela muy noble ciudad de Salamanca.’ Although no date 
appears in the book, it must have been written before 1497, 
since the second part, the famous study on chess, Arte breve e 
introduccion muy necesaria para saber jugar al ajedrez, was 
dedicated to the son of the Reyes Catélicos, the Prince Don Juan, 
who died that year. It seems to have been printed about this 
date.’ We should, moreover, be inclined to surmise that the 
Repeticién de Amores, because of its feminist impact, its relation 
to Torrellas, and the extreme youth of its author, must have been 
composed during the quarrel around this misogynist,—that is, 
around 1480-90.° 

5 This humanist is known especially for his Vita Beata (written in 1463), based on 
the De felicitate vitae of the Italian, Bartolommeo Fazio. It was printed as early as 
1483, and was frequently reprinted. Cf. A. Paz y Mélia, Opisculos Literarios de los 
Siglos XIV a XVI. Soc. de Bib. Esp., Madrid, 1892, p. XI ff. Members of this 
distinguished family proceeding from Soria are mentioned in several of the documents 
of the time. A brother of Luis de Lucena is referred to in a document of 1507: 
Jerénimo de Lucena, who was made “ Regidor del Puerto de Santa Maria . . . por 
los muchos buenos y leales servicios del padre.’’ In the same document is mentioned 
a ‘‘jurado Fernando de Lucena,”’ who may also be of this family. (Paz y Mélia, op. 


cit., p. XII.) However, the name Lucena is fairly common, and some Portuguese 
authors of this name became celebrated. 

6 Two other works by Luis de Lucena are recorded: Tractado sobre la muerte de D. 
Diego de Acebedo, compuesto por Lucena. (Circa 1500.) (Registrum Colon, and 
Salva.) De tuéda pressertim é Peste integra valitudine deqz huis morbi remediis nec 
futilis neqz conténédus Libellus. (At the end:) Tolose in domo Médete Guimbaude. 
Anno 1523. 15 Kal. Septébre. (1523). Cf. Palau, Manual del Librero Hispano- 
Americano, IV, p. 289. 

7 Haebler further substantiates this terminus ad quem for the printing date by 
identifying it as printed in Salamanca, by Leonardo Hutz and Lope Sanz, circa 1497. 

8 Cf. B. Matulka, op. cit., p. 455. 
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The introductory pages of this Tractado create the impression 
that young Lucena was about to sing another canticle of praise 
to Woman and her Virtue. He dedicates it, according to a 
time-honored tradition, to his ‘‘muy noble sefora,”’ and one 
might well wonder, in view of the virulence of the anti-feminist 
diatribe just following, whether his high-flown dedication was 
not ironical. But no, young Lucena was both naive in his love 
and painfully serious about his documentation. He may have 
been protecting himself against the natural reproach that he was 
attacking a/] women without discrimination, for he exclaims at 
the end: ‘‘ No quiera Dios seforas que esto por todas lo diga, ca 
muchas leemos buenas y biuen hoy en dia otras las quales con 
gran reverencia son de nombrar. .. .” Yet even this exception 
he made of the ‘‘few good women”’ was traditional with the 
literary despisers of the fair sex. It strengthened their argu- 
ments, since it forestalled the defense of women in general. All 
the good that was said of them they applied to a very few; all 
the evil to the vast majority. 

After the fashion of an attorney who explains fully and with 
a great show of impartiality the case of his antagonist, but in 
order to refute it, Lucena begins by giving full credit to the 
great women of history, whose fame still echoes through the 
ages: the Virgin, the ever-cited Lucrecia, chaste Minerva, Dido, 
faithful Penelope, Vesta Saturnia, Queen Estacia, who sacrificed 
herself for her husband, and other -heroines of history and 
fiction. ° 

But after the bow of reverence before these mighty goddesses, 
Lucena changes front. These feminine ‘‘worthies’’ are only 
exceptions,—exceptions that prove nothing against the general 
rule of women’s unworthiness. And their shortcomings he 

® This was an echo of the numerous works on famous women which appeared in 
Spain in imitation of Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus: Mosen Diego de Valera, 
Tratado en deffension de virtuosas mugeres; Alonso de Cartagena, Libro de las mugeres 
ilustres; Alvaro de Luna, Libro de las virtuosas y claras mujeres. Other books used this 
argument of Woman’s greatness more incidentally: Juan Rodriguez del Padrén, 
Triunpho de las Donas; Fray Martin de Cérdoba, Jardin de las nobles doncellas; 


Fernando de la Torre, Libro de las veinte cartas e quistiones; Don Pedro, Condestable de 
Portugal, Sdtira de felice e infelice vida, etc. 
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TITLE PAGE OF BOCCACCIO’S DE LAS ILLUSTRES MUGERES. EDI- 
TION OF SEVILLA, JACOBO CROMBERGER, 1528 
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FACSIMILE OF THE BEGINNING OF THE MALDEZIR OF PEDRO TO- 
RRELLAS IN THE MS. CANCIONERO DEL SIGLO XV. REPRODUCED 
BY COURTESY OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
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found trenchantly expounded in one of the strophes of Torrellas’ 
Maldezir: 
“* El Texto 


“Quien bien amando prosigue 
donas: assi mesmo destruye 
que siguen a quien las fuye 
y fuyen a quien las sigue 
no quieren por ser queridas 
ni gualardonan seruicios 
antes todas desconoscidas 
por sola tema regidas 
reparten sus beneficios.”’ 


To justify his adoption of such a malicious and accusing 
stanza as the subject of his treatise, he brings forward the su- 
preme testimonial, the most irrefutable one, of why he had 
turned misogynist. He narrates his own tearful experience of 
Woman’s cruelty and willfulness. He had wooed, according to 
the best precepts of the worldly-wise Ovid, the fairest damsel 
man had ever beheld. A stranger in the city, he had sent a love 
missive through the mediation of an old entremetteuse. This 
letter the young lady read out of her generally admitted unre- 
strainable curiosity. However, she rejected his suit; she turned 
out to be a “‘ Belle Dame Sans Mercy”’ who would accord her 
favors only to her husband, and who mocked this latest addition 
to her already long list of admirers. 

This alleged autobiographical complaint, which Lucena 
scarcely links up with the other parts of his treatise, had been 
pronounced before an imaginary law court of which Cupid 
himself had been proclaimed presiding judge. After his rebuff, 
Lucena attempts to console his wounded pride with lengthy 
meditations on the vanity of all love, and turns his accusations 
against god Cupid, who had brought countless evils to mankind 
by arousing such fatal and unescapable passions. He pauses 
long to expound minutely his wide but wearisome knowledge of 
the attributes and powers of this mighty god, and to borrow 
quotations from Seneca and other learned ancients. He explains 
how Cupid rules over the heavens, the earth, the sea, and even 
hell; how he exercises his sinister influence over gods, men and 
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beasts; how he is represented as a child, inexperienced and 
willful, winged to fly over the whole world, armed with bow and 
arrows to pierce men’s hearts, which he then hangs at his belt to 
symbolize their captivity. Lucena shows him with bandaged 
eyes since he shoots blindly, and includes all the other attributes 
with which poets, writers and artists had endowed this most 
powerful of all divinities.!° 

After this extensive digression, Lucena returns to his Texto, 
the verses of Torrellas. Before the same solemn assembly, he 
now presents an exhaustive brief against Woman in the form of 
a voluminous Glosa which elucidates, argument by argument, 
Torrellas’ stanza, and treats it ponderously as if it were a text of 
the law, or a scholastic thesis to be defended with a wealth of 
traditional argument and example. His treatise reads like a 
medley of all the marginal notes he had ever gleaned on the 
subject of love’s evils. Never daring to abandon his authorities, 
his Glosa becomes an anthology of opinions. It would be 
unadvisable to trace all the multiple medieval sources of his 
arguments, aphorisms, proverbs and the like, yet it is of im- 
portance to distinguish some clear and direct influences which he 
combines, since they are the stock-in-trade of late fifteenth 
century anti-feminism. He invokes authorities secular and 
divine, and even adduces examples from practical life. He 
confirms Torrellas’ pronunciamientos by the historical examples 
of men who had suffered and died because of love. However 
great some historical women may have been, in relation to man, 
Woman is evil and her love brings disaster: “‘. . . De los quales 
leemos muchos hauer perdido el seso por hembras y aun por sus 
propias mugeres, y hauer venido en servidumbre por ellas; por 
la occasion delas quales muchos perescieron, fueron muertos y 
pecaron.” Or again: ‘“‘Aqueste el entendimiento del hombre 
arrebata y destruye todo juizio, embota el seso, amata el animo, 
quita la fuerza y abrevia la vida.” To prove this malevolent 

It is needless to state that among other treatises on the evils of love and 
the power of Cupid, he may have had access to such books as Battista Fregoso 
(Fulgosius): Anteros, Sive de Amore, printed in Milan, Leonardus Pachel, 1496, but 
composed earlier. It contains two treatises against love, in the form of dialogues, 


with many references to Dante, Petrarch, Aristotle, Plato, Suetonius, Terence, 
Boccaccio, Avicenna, etc. (cf. Nouvelle Biographie Générale). 
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power of love he cites examples of the evils to which man had 
fallen a prey, a theme which he again takes up, but in greater 
detail, when he enumerates the evil deeds of women. 


Contemporary Spanish Influences. 


In Spain, among his contemporaries, he found kindred spirits 
who claimed to be disillusioned by love’s cruelty. To them he 
turns to substantiate the stanza of Torrellas’ Maldezir, that 
rallying anthem of woman-haters and the anathema of their 
defenders. He first produces a still more caustic strophe which 
he believed to be by Torrellas also: “‘. . . Ninguna muger pudo 
asi amar a alguno que veniendo otro de nuevo con nuevas 
lisonjas y dadivas no mudasse el amor; bien dixo ausadas 
Torrellas hablando de su poca firmeza: 


““Ya se tocan y destocan, 
ya se assoman, ya se asconden, 
ya se mudan, ya se trocan, 
ya se dan, ya se revocan, 
ya se adoban y cohonden, 
ya se assoman, ya se tiran, 
ya se encubren, y descubren, 
ya lloran, ya sospiran, 
ya Vos miran, y2 nos miran, 
ya se muestran, ya se encubren.” 


But here Lucena was mistaken in his attribution to Torrellas. 
These verses are by Hernan Mejia, and occur in his mock- 
imitation of Torrellas’ Maldezir, in the poem entitled: Otras suyas 
en que descubre los defectos de las condiciones de las mugeres. . . . 
Mejia exaggerated the Catalan misogynist’s litany of women’s 
evil nature to such a degree that he outdid his model. Although 
his poem sounds like a reductio ad absurdum of this type of 
invective," Lucena must have taken it in all seriousness as an 
attack on women. 

Searching for still more evidence produced by his con- 
temporaries, he extracts a vituperative stanza from the poem, 
partly against bad women, and partly in favor of the good, by 
Fray Inigo de Mendoza, who, like Lucena, resided at the court of 
4 Cf. B. Matulka, op. cit., p. 121 ff. 
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the Catholic Kings: Coplas, que hizo frey Viigo de Mendoga, 
flayre menor: doze en vituperio delas malas hembras, que no pueden 
las tales ser dichas mugeres, e doze en loor delas buenas mugeres, que 
mucho triumpho de honor merecen: * 


‘Son aquestas el mochuelo, 
que con los ojos conbida 
alos tordos que los tomen; 
son el ceuo del anzuelo 
que haze costar la vida 
alos peces que lo comen; 
son secreta saetera 
do nos tira Lucifer 
con yerua por nos matar; 
son carne puesta en buytrera, 
que quien la viene a comer 
escota bien el yantar.” 

To these verses he added a stanza of his own, in a more 
plaintive vein, to symbolize the sufferings of love and the bitter 
fruit it yields. Although it echoes medieval asceticism, it is 
also much of his period. In the Siervo Libre de Amor and the 
Ardanlier y Liessa of Rodriguez del Padrén, in the Sdtira de Felice 
e Infelice Vida of Don Pedro of Portugal, in the Cdércel de Amor 
and the Arnalte y Lucenda of Diego de San Pedro, in the Grimalte 
y Gradissa of Juan de Flores, as well as in countless poems, love 
is depicted as a torture of the mind, a ravager of the body, as 
well as a perdition of the soul. On the other hand, Lucena’s 
attitude was also closely connected with the ‘‘ Belle Dame Sans 
Mercy” tradition, in which mainly the suffering of unrequited 
love is stressed. 

‘*Es amor una sangria, 
y un dulcor dissimulado 
que se abre con alegria 
y se cierra con cuydado: 
es de yel un bocado 
que se traga como miel, 
es como pelo herizado 
que haze estar colgado 
el brazo por causa del.” 


2 This poem is included in R. Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero Castellano del Siglo 
XV, I, Nueva B. A. E., 19, p. 60 ff. The Cancionero of Fray {iigo was printed about 
1482, and many of his works are dedicated to Isabella and Ferdinand. 
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A Gallery of Infamous Women. 


Not only does he summon to his aid all these accusing 
verses, as well as those that voiced his own disillusion, but he 
falls back upon a time-honored argument to prove conclusively 
women’s evil nature,—an argument which had been amply 
developed in prose among his contemporaries and predecessors. 
He enumerates many examples from the Bible, mythology and 
history to show how bad women had brought the stronger sex to 
rack and ruin. He repeats the well-known story of Amon’s 
incestuous love for his sister Tamar; of David’s unholy passion 
for Bethsabee; of the irrepressible amorousness of the daughters 
of Loth; of the first wife of Samson, who broke her marriage vow; 
of Delilah, his second wife, who brought about his death by 
deception; of Holofernes’ death at the hands of the lady he 
loved, Judith; of Thyestes’ adultery; of Achilles’ refusal to fight 
for his country because of his love for Polyxena; of Aigisthos’ 
murder of Agamemnon for love of Klytaimestra; of Cila’s 
murder of her own father for the sake of her country’s enemy, 
Minos; of Medea’s assistance in stealing her father’s treasure and 
her murder of her own little brother because of her love for 
Jason; of Deianeira’s innocent murder of her beloved Hercules; 
of the widow of Ephesus, who disinterred her husband’s body to 
hang it on the gallows, and many others. 

In these historical proofs drawn from the Bible and mythol- 
ogy, he followed a tradition illustrated by the Arcipreste de 
Talavera, by the learned El Tostado who, in his Tractado .. . 
por el qual se prueba por la Santa Escriptura como al ome es 
nescesario amar, é el que verdaderamente ama es nescesario que se 
turbe,* also proves by numerous such examples the sway that 
love holds over men, by Fernando de la Torre,“ who had 
recounted similar stories in his De vn tratado e despido de mosen 
Fernando a vna dama de religion en la qual la amonesta.® 

13 Ed. A. Paz y Mélia, Opiisculos Literarios, Madrid, Sociedad de Biblidéfilos 
Espafioles, 1892, p. 219 ff. 

44 Cancionero y Obras en Prosa de Fernando de la Torre, ed. A. Paz y Meélia, 
Gesellschaft fiir Romanische Literatur, XVI, (1907), p. 92 ff. 

48 Although Lucena does not mention the Arcipreste de Talavera, several of the 
arguments he brings forward bear such a striking resemblance to those of the thun- 


dering anathema, the Reprobacién del Amor Mundano, that one would conclude that 
2 
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Sources from Antiquity. 


But this medley of complaints and tearful incriminations 
was but a prelude in a minor key. Lucena now brings into play 
his main arguments,—those substantiated by irrefutable au- 
thorities of the past about Woman’s deceptions, frivolities, 
sinfulness, inconstancy, and enmity towards God and Man. 
Like other anti-feminists, he quotes wise King Solomon, the 
crafty Ovid, the revered Aristotle, the holy Apostles, as well as 
Seneca, Plato, Macrobius, Augustine, Tulius, and a host of other 
ancients both profane and divine. In true medieval fashion, 
like many of his contemporaries and forerunners, he introduces 
sharp aphorisms gleaned from these great men of antiquity, 
Church Fathers and the Bible, to lend the weight of indisputable 
authority to his bold invective against Woman. He cites 
Solomon’s warning to men: “‘ No des poder ala muger sobre ti que 
te cohondera,”’ or again: ‘‘No cates ala donzella e no seras 
vencido de su hermosura.’’ He repeats Seneca’s dictum: ‘‘ Pocas 
vezes atorga Dios al hombre que ame e que sea sabio.”” He 
makes Ovid warn of the trepidations of love, according to his 
“Libro delas heroidas epistola primera que es de Penelope a 
Ulixes”’ where he declares: ‘‘ El amor es cosa Ilena de temor e de 
sospecha.”” Hugo of Saint Victor supplies the observation: 
“‘El anima mas verdaderamente es donde ama que donde da 
seer.”” The Apostle of the ‘‘secundo corinthion. vij. c.’’ flagel- 
lates sensuality in his ascetic diatribe : “‘ Fue me dado elestimulo de 
he must have known this perhaps most famous of early fifteenth century diatribes in 
Spain. It is true that these arguments were not original, but the style and spirit with 
which the Arcipreste expressed them seem to have been adopted by Lucena. For 
example, he reproaches men for loving women more than God himself: “‘Ay quan 
gran mal y quan peligroso y abhominable es amar de tal suerte la criatura, y que no 
obedescamos al criador el qual no quiso criar nos piedra o hierro ni de otra nascion que 
hombres cristianos hazer nos y que podiessemos saber los divinos sacramentos y el 
camino para yr al cielo. . . .” Similarly Talavera had devoted several chapters to: 
“‘Como el que ama locamente desplaze a Dios”’ and ‘‘Como amando muger ofende a 
Dios a sy mismo e a su proximo,”’ how he breaks all Ten Commandments and commits 
all the Seven Deadly Sins, etc. Another argument common to both works is the 
extensive enumeration of the cosmetics, ointments, lotions, creams and other prepa- 
rations of women in order to enhance their beauty. The Celestina offers a similar list 
of cosmetics, and includes the striking invective Lucena had uttered when he called 


Woman: ‘‘Templo polido hedificado sobre albajial.’’ Sempronio declares: ‘‘jQué 
albafiales debajo de templos pintados!” 
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mi carne que es angel de sathanas para que me tormentase. .. .”” 
He repeats the aphorism so frequently found in anti-feminist 
diatribes and repeated in the Celestina: “‘La muger y el vino 
agan apostotar los sabios y enloquescan los cuerdos.”’ 


Juvenal. 

But for his most impassioned vituperation of Woman, he 
leans most heavily on Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, that virulent and 
undyingly traditional gospel of the misogynist. He paraphrases 
and condenses its most effective accusations: ‘“‘ You used to be 
sane, and I do not know what madness has seized you now, to 
marry and acquire a mistress to dominate you, and whom you 
must endure; for there are so many ropes with which you may 
hang yourself, and such high windows from which you may cast 
yourself down.” 

Or again to prove the lasciviousness of women: “‘For a 
woman would be content with one eye before she would be 
content with one husband.”’'7 He continues, again in imitation 
of Juvenal, to berate women’s fondness for amusements and 
dances: “‘. . . And if, after having staged some performance, 
many of them are found together by themselves, how many 
tricks they play there, dressing themselves in men’s clothes to 
play games and do what they saw men do; after which one 
falls in love with a piper, another with a drummer, or other base 
persons who had appeared to them to have danced, acted or 
fenced well.” % 

1° Cf. verse 28 ff. of Juvenal’s Satira Sexta, Mulieres: 


Certe sanus eras. Uxorem, Postume, ducis! 
Dic qua Tisiphone, quibus exagitare colubris 
Ferre potes dominam, salvis tot restibus, ullam 
Quum pateant alte caligantesque fenestr? 
Quum tibi vicinum se prebeat A-milius pons? 
17 Cf. Juvenal, vv. 53-54: 
Unus Iberinze ver sufficit? Ocius illud 
Extorquebis, ut hzc oculo contenta sit uno. 
Boccaccio had reproduced this accusation: “‘. . . Vorrebbe avanti, solo un occhio 
avere, che esser contenta solo d’un uomo”’ (Ed. Opere Minori, Milano, 1887, p. 280), 
and Bernat Metge in his Somni had repeated after him: “E ella seria abans contenta 
de una sola orella, que de un amador” (cf. Farinelli, Italia e Spagna, Torino, I, pp. 
351-352). 
18 Cf. Juvenal,; v. 63 ff. 
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He then repeats the notorious example of Hyppia: “‘. . . As 
did Hyppia, the wife of a Roman senator who ran off with a 
fencing master to strange and distant lands, forgetting her 
position, leaving such a husband and so much honor and her 
children for a man so base, scarred with a thousand sword-cuts, 
fearing no evil either on land or on sea. . . .”’*® And he expands 
upon Juvenal’s argument of the transitoriness of Woman’s 
beauty, which fades only too soon into a foul ugliness, by vivid 
amplifications of religious ascetics: ‘‘When that sweet, delicate 
and pretty face becomes wrinkled, and those parts of her body 
which you now praise, in the course of time become shriveled, 
black, foul-smelling and moist with excretions, and the eyes will 
lose their brightness, the neck will bend, and the whole body 
will become so dry that it will resemble the trunk of a tree.’’ ?° 

Continuing his paraphrasing for several pages, he repeats the 
story of the sensual Messalina, wife of the emperor Claudius; he 
points out the domestic difficulties of a husband with his 
mother-in-law; or how a wife quarrels, weeps, sighs, making her 
husband believe that she loves him; he warns husbands of the 
immoral acts of women, etc. 


‘La Muger es Animal Imperfecto.” 


Then Lucena invokes Aristotle, the wisest of the wise, when 
he repeats and explains the invective that had become a slogan 
of misogynists in his day: ‘‘La muger es animal imperfecto.”’ In 
his De Animalibus, Aristotle had expounded this as a scientific 
observation which Lucena inserts: ‘‘. . . Y que sean las mugeres 
mas imperfectas paresce en quanto mas presto aconsiguen su 
perfection que los hombres . . . ; cierto es que la fruta que mas 
presto se madura menos se guarda de suerte que por a conseguir 
mas presto su perfecion es mas imperfecta. ...’’ This ap- 
parently scientific distinction between the sexes came to be used 
as an aphoristic slogan to substantiate the unworthiness of 
Woman, and Lucena repeats it not only as an echo of Aristotle, 
but as an anathema which he had heard flung by his revered 
masters,—Torrellas and Boccaccio. Ever since the Corbaccio 
had decreed: ‘‘La femmina é animale imperfetto,” ** many 


19 Cf, Juvenal, vv. 82-94: ‘‘ Nupta senatori comitata est Hippia ludium. . . .” 
2” Cf. Juvenal, v. 143 ff. 
#1 Ed. cit., p. 277. 
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works in Spain had been repeating this dictum. Torrellas 
himself had declared in another strophe of the already cited 
Maldezir: 
“* Muger es un animal 
Que se dize hombre imperfecto. . . .””"” 


Bernat Metge, in his Somni, had also followed Boccaccio when he 
repeated “‘Fembra es animal imperfet,” and the same words 
reécho in Sempronio’s speech in the Celestina, where the mis- 
ogynist declares that man is more worthy than woman because 
“‘ella es imperfecta.” * 


The Influence of Boccaccio. 


While Lucena could thus have derived this statement from 
multiple sources, he nevertheless gives proof that he was not 
referring to the Aristotelian version alone, but that he was also 
acquainted with Boccaccio’s interpretation. He finds this apho- 
rism so striking and conclusive that he repeats it, paraphrasing 
the explanation which was inserted in the Corbaccio. Lucena 
writes: ‘‘La muger es animal imperfecto, variable, engafioso, y a 
mil passiones subiecto, sin ffee, sin temor, sin constancia, sin 
piedad. .. .”’ In this expansion he follows Boccaccio’s: ‘‘La 
femmina e animale imperfetto, passionato da mille passioni 
spiacevoli, e abbominevoli. . . .”’ (P. 277.) 

Lucena thus indicates that he was acquainted with perhaps 
the most incisive of the opponents of the “‘muger pessima, 
endemoniada, mas cruel que bestia fiera . . .’’,—Boccaccio, 
author of the misogynous diatribe, the Corbaccio. In linking 
him up with Torrellas and Juvenal, Lucena was in full agreement 
with his contemporaries, for the three formed the most notorious 
anti-feminist trio of the ages: 


“Tanto mal 
no se puede en especial 
relatar en poco espacio; 
remitolo a Joan Bocacio, 
Torrellas y Juuenal.”’ ** 

* So characteristic of the arch-misogynist did this invective seem that Juan de 
Flores, in his novel, the Grisel y Mirabella, has Torrellas paraphrase this stanza of his 
Maldezir. Cf. B. Matulka, op. cit., p. 114 and p. 156, note 43. 

23 Even Cervantes repeated this commonplace. Cf. A. Castro, El Pensamiento de 
Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, p. 126. 

*% So Cristébal de Castillejo had joined them in his Didlogo de las Mugeres, first 
printed apparently in 1544. Cf. L. Pfandl, Revue Hispanique, LII, 1921, p. 379. 
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While the textual resemblance of the above-quoted passages 
is marked and direct, the remaining influences of Boccaccio 
seem to be somewhat vague. They may have come to Lucena 
directly from the Corbaccio, or through some of the imitations of 
this Italian masterpiece, such as the Somni of the Catalan author, 
Bernat Metge, or through other works where similar arguments 
abounded. Yet Lucena’s attack on women’s vanity seems to 
betray a more than accidental resemblance to the Corbaccio. 
If women have some defect, they take great care to remedy it; 
they dye their hair from black to gold; if stout, they fast; if 
thin, they eat the appropriate diet; if their skin is sallow, they 
cover it with layers of ointments so that their faces look like 
masks. Again probably in imitation of the Corbaccio, Lucena 
describes how some women wear their hair wound around their 
heads, others let it hang, others adorn it with veils, others with 
roses, flowers and jewels. Their vanity is so extreme that they 
dress like queens, loading themselves with precious stones, some 
wearing fashions ‘‘a guisa de ytalia’”’ and others “‘al talle de 
francia,’’ but they always go dressed as immodestly as possible 
in order to arouse men’s interest. They carefully practice how 
to walk, how to look timidiy, what gestures to make and how to 
laugh. But here he may also have remembered Ovid. . . . 

None of these reproaches is in any way original with 
Boccaccio, for many are also found, for example, in Juvenal’s 
Sixth Satire and in countless sermons of Church Fathers and 
monks. Nevertheless Boccaccio gave them such a picturesque 
form and staged them so dramatically that his presentation 
seems to have left traces in Lucena. Although he does not 
mention Boccaccio’s name, there seems to be sufficient reason in 
these passages to surmise that he must have been well acquainted 
with the Corbaccio, one of the most read works in Spain at this 
period, and one frequently referred to by his contemporaries in 
connection with feminist and anti-feminist opinion.®® 


>It was mentioned, for example, by Valera in his Tratado en deffension de 
virtuosas mugeres; Alvaro de Luna must have had it in mind in composing his Libro 
de las virtuosas y claras mujeres, as did also Juan de Mena in his Proemio to this work 
where he attacked the ‘“‘maldicientes.”” Rodriguez del Padrén attacked the Corbaccio 
in the Triunpho de las Donas, where he used some of its arguments in order to prove 
the evil nature of men; Torrellas himself berated Boccaccio for his anti-feminism in 
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*“* Mulier est Hominis Confusio.” 


As a climax to this compact inventory of woman’s vices, 
Lucena expands a monkish diatribe of medieval lineage,—the 
Mulier est hominis confusio. On no less than three occasions he 
introduced translations of this time-honored litany of invective, 
which enjoyed great popularity during the Middle Ages, and is 
still preserved in a number of texts.% This vituperation of 
Woman apparently goes back upon a work of the Neopythago- 
rean philosopher, Secundus,—his colloquy with Hadrian,—most 
frequently entitled: Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Secundi 
Philosophi. It occurs not only in the widely read Speculum 
Historiale of Vincent de Beauvais, as well as in many other 
treatises, but also detached from its context, increased and with 
variations, in several manuscripts. For the diatribe, by its very 
form and nature, had a tendency to accretion and expansion. 
It is evident that Lucena must have had access to one of the 
most extensive Latin versions, unless he expanded one of them 
himself very freely.2”7 His three different renderings are rather 
close paraphrases of this international Latin diatribe of which 
traces are found in literature from Chaucer’s Chauntecleer to 
this Spanish student of the University of Salamanca. Here 
again, then, his attack draws upon the invective that was part 
and parcel of the general medieval background of anti-feminism: 


‘“‘Es otro si la muger confusion del hombre, bestia insacibile, 
solicitud continua, y guerra que nunca cessa, quottidiano dafio, 
casa de tempestad, impedimiento de castidad, y peligro del 
hombre casto. . . .” 


And still more extensive: 


‘“‘Es otrosi la muger principio de pecado, arma del diablo, 
expulsion del parayso, vivera de delictos, transgression dela ley, 
another work retracting his malicious slanders of the fair sex, Razonamiento en 
deffension de las donas contra los maldizientes. On the other hand, the Corbaccio was 
imitated in such works as the Arcipreste de Talavera’s Reprobacién del Amor Mundano, 
Bernat Metge’s Somni, Torrellas’ Maldezir, etc. Cf. A. Farinelli, Italia e Spagna, 
Torino, 1929, I, pp. 264-352, and B. Matulka, op. cit., Part I, The Grisel y Mirabella 
and Feminism in Fifteenth Century Spain. 

2 Cf. Carleton Brown, Mulier est Hominis Confusio, Modern Language Notes, 
XXXV, 8, Dec., 1920, p. 479 ff. 

27In this he would have followed the example of, among others, “Chateyne 
Cosma.” Cf. Carleton Brown, op. cit., p. 481. 
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doctrina de perdicion, dessvelo muy sabido, amiga de discordia, 
confusion del hombre, pena que desechar no se puede, notorio 
mal, continua tentacion, mal de todos desseado, pelea que nunca 
cessa, dafio continuo, casa de tempestad, impedimento solicito, 
desvio de castidad, puerta dela muerte, sendero herrado, llaga de 
scorpion, camino para el fuego, univeral temptacion, mal 
incomportable, compafia peligrosa, destruction dela gracia, de 
salud enemiga, de meritos diminucion, de virtud siniestro 
desagradescimiento de servicios, enfermedad incurable, de 
animas ratonera, dela vida ladron, muerte suave, herida sin 
sentimiento, delicada destruction, rosa que hiede, lisonja 
crescida, pestilencia que manzilla al anima, diminucion delas 
fuerzas, y disformacion y destruction con que Dios se dessirue y 
el anima se pierde y el proximo se offende, por quien cuerpo y 
anima resciben aposentamiento en el infierno, por que ella ciega 
el sentido, y aparta el pensamiento de Dios, y nos haze in- 
constantes, y caher de cabeza, y por quien somos de Dios 
aborrescidos, y a este siglo afficionados, y del cielo enagenados.”’ 


He offers a third brief reference to this medieval diatribe: 


“Que cosa es... la muger si no una despojadora dela 
juventud, muerte delos viejos, consumadora del patrimonio y 
bienes, destruction dela honrra, vianda del diablo, puerta dela 
muerte, hinchimiento del infierno.”’ 


To see how closely this invective is modelled on the Latin 
diatribe, one has but to compare it with one of the most extensive 
versions quoted by Carleton Brown: *8 


‘‘Mulier est hominis confusio/ Insaturabilis bestia/ Pungna 
frequens. dampnum cotidianum naufragium/ Vacuacio bursa- 
rum/ diminucio munerum/ doctrine impedimentum. pertur- 
bacio vnorum longabardorum/ Infamia generosorum/ Anime 
coruptela/ Honestatis infamia/ Animal pessimum. tempestas 
domus. cotidianum bellum/ dulce venenum/ languor suauis/ 
chatena cordis/ inexpungnabile calflum]. Amica diaboli/ capud 


peccati/ expulsio paradisi/ pondus grauissimum . . .”’ etc. 


Lucena’s close adaptation of this litany of women’s imper- 
fection here serves especially to illustrate the tenacious survival 


28 P, 481, Trinity Coll. MS. 71 (XV cent.). [fol. 1°]. Quid est Mulier quod 
Chateyne Cosma. 
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of this type of medieval lore at the very eve of the sixteenth 
century.”® 
* * * 

In Spanish literature, the Repeticién de Amores remains of 
interest as a defense of Torrellas’ opinions. It was a counterpart 
to Juan de Flores, who, in his novelette, the Grisel y Mirabella, 
showed himself perhaps the fiercest of all of Torrellas’ foes, and 
had the misogynist murdered in fiction for his slander of the 
fair sex. Instead of attacking him, Lucena indicates how 
Torrellas’ thought was associated with that of other enemies of 
women. Together they must have formed the rather elusive 
sect of the ‘‘ Maldizientes,” to whom there exist many references, 
expostulations and replies, but whose works and dicta have 
remained largely obscure. 

From a comparative point of view, this treatise mirrors two 
of the best established traditions of the anti-feminist movement 
in Europe as well as in fifteenth century Spain. It furnishes, in 
the first place, a weakened form of the ‘Belle Dame Sans 
Mercy” theme, and, after that, a catalogue of invective against 
Love, against Woman’s evil nature, her ways and wiles. The 
Romanesque story of the haughty lady had often been poignantly 
recounted, proving why the young lover’s life became embittered 
and poisoned, and why he forever after cursed the power of 
Love and Woman unless he died of despair. But Lucena’s 
alleged personal experience in love rings untrue, unemotional, 
and seems to be largely literary. Nor is it well linked up with 
the misogynous diatribe that follows. 

Its second element, the catalogue of anti-feminist vituper- 
ation, remains equally unemotional and borrowed, but it is 
valuable exactly because of this impersonality, since it allows us 
to register the sources and constituents of this wide-spread 
current of thought. It stands out as a sort of compendium, an 
anthology of Biblical, classical and medieval lore, traditional 
argumentation, and contemporary abuse of Woman. Its 

2° The thirteenth century Sdtira de las mujeres (reprinted in Amador de los Rios, 
Historia Critica, 11, pp. 356-357), offers an early version of this type of invective in 
Spain. The Celestina also shows a survival of this diatribe. The encyclopedic 


Sempronio declares: ‘‘Por ellas es dicho: arma del diablo, cabeza de pecado, des- 
truccién de paraiso.” 
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faithful pedantry, its conscientious acknowledgment of sources, 
make it significant as a representative work of anti-feminism, one 
that explains the outlook of the average misogynist on this 
stirring problem. At the same time it indicates where he 
gleaned substantiation for these opinions. It does not display 
the vivacious and brilliant originality of a Talavera, nor the 
vivid descriptions of the Corbaccio, nor the dramatizing power of 
Juan de Flores, and yet it reproduces the whole texture of the 
anti-feminist diatribe more clearly and completely than a more 
personal and talented writer would have done. 


BARBARA MATULKA 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


























HENRI BREMOND’S LITERARY CRUSADE: 
RACINE AND VALERY 


BREMOND is one of those happy mortals who can be 
« simultaneously servants of God and devotees of the 
Muses. Not content only with delving into the immense 
depths of the religious problem throughout the centuries, in what 
is a semi-mystic, semi-rationalistic investigation that has found 
expression in the as yet uncompleted, but monumental Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, he has for some time 
now been engaged in a literary crusade to deliver the temple of 
the Muses from the hands of the poetic infidels. Three volumes 
have already appeared on this most fervent of talismanic 
warfares: Priére et Poésie, La Poésie pure, and Racine et Valéry, 
the last one only a few weeks ago.' Another, Les Talismans 
poétiques, is announced for early publication. You see that M. 
Bremond takes his proselyting for the Muses in dead earnest, 
though he does not love them exclusively, nor perhaps, sad to 
say, at all, in the end. Bemoaning the dearth of true critical 
insight and inspiration in the writing of literary history, M. 
Bremond asks: ‘“‘When will literary history turn from its 
engulfing absorption in the sterile evolution of doctrines to 
become a history of taste and aesthetics?’’ When we shall have 
developed both, perhaps, one might answer. For to do what he 
calls for would be equivalent to writing the history of the 
evolution of the poetic sentiment throughout the ages, something 
like what M. Bremond himself has done for the religious senti- 
ment. Ah, when, indeed! 

M. Bremond finds fault with that critical evaluation of 
poetry which depends on whatever in a poem can be assayed, 
measured, analysed. Poetry, it is his contention, cannot be 
gauged in that way, if at all. He quotes Valéry to the effect 
that that is poetry which has only one absolute mode of expres- 
sion—which cannot, that is, be expressed or explained in any 

1 Paris, Grasset, 1930, xxviii + 253 pp., 15 frs. 
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other way. “Poetry,” he says, ‘begins at the precise point 
where the critic has nothing more to say, and where he feels, 
nevertheless, that everything is still unsaid.’’ This leads him 
into one of the most nebulous fields of inquiry: the frontier 
between human personality and pure poetry. And right at the 
start let me say that he tries to make that frontier as wide (or is 
it as narrow?) as ‘‘no man’s land.”’ ‘‘The deeper we shall dig 
the abyss between the idiosyncracies of the poet and the exclusive 
urge of his talismans, the more readily we shall educate the 
mind to the notion of pure poetry.’”’ And yet human nature 
being what it is, we wish to know if the beauty of which Keats 
says that it is ‘“‘all ye know on earth and all ye need to know,” 
refers to a philosophical concept or to the formal, sensuous 
beauty of the figures on the Greek urn. That is why we are 
interested in the study of the lives themselves of the poets, of 
their trials and tribulations, their foibles, passions and aspi- 
rations. We wish to know what sort of kindling material 
burned in these ‘“‘ burnt children of the Muses,’’ what were their 
loves and their sorrows in terms that we can compare with our 
own. This will not endear their poetry further to us, perhaps, 
but it will further endear the poets to us. Because we crave, 
along with much poetry, much truth, or what we conceive as 
such. A poet who has not felt, yes felt, every one of the passions 
and ecstasies he sings is only a charlatan, and however amiable 
they may be, charlatans are not divine. Poetry is what it is 
because it expresses sincerely an inner and true state of emotional 
crisis. Racine never went through all the actual and tragic 
implications in Phédre and Athalie. But he felt them. They 
burnt in him with that mystic flame which is their poetry. 
Otherwise he would have been an excellent psychologist and an 
excellent versifier, as many skin-deep poets are, but not a divine 
poet. M. Bremond argues that every Tom, Dick and Harry can 
have the passionate experiences of a Racine (can they?) without 
being poets. But how does this invalidate the contention that 
every true poet may feel even the pitiful sorrows of Tom, Dick 
and Harry? “The singer,” says Lautréamont, ‘‘does not 
pretend that his cavatinas are a thing unknown; on the contrary, 
he boasts that the elevated and wicked thoughts of his hero are 
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within every man.”’ This is an exaggeration. Thanks to his 
inner poetic catharsis, however, the poet transforms the ‘‘dross 
of his flesh’’ into divine song. That comes afterwards. But, 
and here is the unescapable point, in the beginning, and for all 
men, poets or mute Miltons, there is the flesh. 

That is the reason why M. Bremond finds difficulty in 
reconciling the evident moral mediocrity of Racine’s worldly life 
with the elevation of his poetic inspiration. ‘‘The divorce 
between the man and the poet scandalises us. . . .””. Not at all. 
We see the same phenomenon in Villon, Nerval, Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, others. The depth of their moral despondency, when 
they are poets, explains the height of their poetic ecstasy. 
Only thus can the ‘mysterious revenge of pure poetry” mean 
anything. Only then can the “catharsis that takes place 
unknown to us in the depths of our souls” find a medium to 
work upon. Our ignorance of the facts concerning Beethoven’s 
“‘immortal beloved”’ does not alter our appreciation of his divine 
music. But what of Beethoven? To say that his music would 
have been the same without her as with her is a gratuitous 
assumption. We might as well claim that genius needn’t live, 
suffer, love, to reach the acme of his art, that all he need do is to 
be born. Neither Beethoven nor Racine need have “ possessed ”’ 
their mistresses in our own mortal ways, perhaps. But “‘pos- 
sess’’ them they must, and did, in all certainty, in the inner 
realms of their imaginations. And in love there is nothing real 
that does not find realization within ourselves. That is the 
only true experience, which every poet must feel, if he is to be 
more than, at most, a magnificent music box. Feeling alone 
does not make the poet, but neither does art alone. And, 
moreover, how do we know that affective experiences are not 
directly involved in the processes of the poetic catharsis? If 
Mallarmé had not been a school teacher all his life, compelled to 
mask daily his real self, to screen it from the impudent gaze of 
little semi-educated animals, perhaps the mania might not have 
grown on him to conceal behind an almost inhuman verbal 
barrage the latent emotions with which his poetic inspiration 
throbbed always. I do not say that his having been a teacher 
explains his poetry. God forbid! But affect, modify his poetic 
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catharsis, it undoubtedly did. Biography does not reveal the 
mystery of the poetic catharsis: granted; but it shows, at least, 
what chemicals went into it, even though God only knows the 
workings of the inner process that creates poetry as nature 
creates life. To regard poetry as the product of supra-terrestrial 
beings—as miracles were of angels once—is to invite disaster. 
For then, I am afraid, poets might go the way of angels. Rather 
let them retain their human, all too human attributes. Let 
them remain what they are, even in their poetry: men, supermen, 
anything, but at least human personalities who write poetry 
because they wish they were gods and are not. 

M. Bremond’s assertion that ‘‘we cannot even imagine the 
extent to which these poets, Racine especially, were detached 
from themselves, when they wrote,’’ must be taken with an open 
mind. It is very likely true that the poet is not particularly 
conscious of his affective experiences when he writes. But 
neither is he unconscious of them to the extent of writing with 
the objective aloofness of a pure scientist, unless he is a cerebral 
mystic (I am afraid the two terms swear at each other), as 
Valéry often is, for example.? For the poet’s ultimate contact is 
with life. To become tangible, sentient, his anima must parade 
with its human attibutes, yes “his ideas, his emotions, his 
recollections.”’ ‘‘J’ai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais mille ans.”’ 
Without them there would be no Baudelaire, no Proust, no 
Racine. Without those recollections, most of them, but not all 
affective, of a reality lived or imagined, there could be no poetry. 
Without them there would be nothing for the catharsis to work 
upon. Granting that, to use M. Bremond’s own simile, poetry 
is a spider’s web, the fact remains that without the flies that get 
caught in it, neither the web nor the spider could exist or survive. 
It is a vicious, or a happy cycle. Take away the flies, and there 
will be no spider, and no web, no poet and no poetry. Toan 
unsympathetic critic it would seem almost as if M. Bremond had 
not sufficient faith in the purifying magic of the poetic incan- 
tation or art. He appears, on the surface, most anxious to take 


? For a review of the Henri Bremond-Paul Valéry controversy over “‘ pure poetry,” 
see my article in The Sewanee Review, July 1929. 
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poetry away from the realm of art to turn it over to that of 
religion. But the appearance is partly misleading. 


* * * 


M. Bremond insists, and rightly, on a complete purgation 
of the human passions before they are admitted to burn on the 
altar of poetry. And so he rejects with what might appear 
unexpected hardness, coming from that direction, the pre- 
tentions to poetic affiliation of, for example, human tears. ‘In 
so far as it possesses the virtue of making one weep, all poetry 
that does so is impure,’”’ he says. He rejects the larmoyant 
inspiration as does a Lisle, a Rimbaud, a Valéry, as too sensuous 
an expression of the passions, one, that is, coming prior to the 
act of poetic purification. He demands an heroic submission of 
his whole being, by reader and poet alike, to the full action of the 
poetic catharsis. No meditation, no attempt at understanding, 
no analysis especially, will help here. As one breathes in the 
fragrance of spring, so one must absorb poetry through his every 
pore. And against such voluptuous quietism I have no ob- 
jection. But aren’t we here dangerously near the forbidden 
precincts of the sensuous? Perfumes, tears .. . 


“*—{) serments! 6 parfums! 6 baisers infinis!”’ 


Isn’t this poetry, and pure? It is pure incantation, at any rate, 
as no perfume or woman can be. That only proves that poetry 
is more divine than perfume or any human beauty, because, 
precisely, it is made with their quintessence. It is, in fact, 
their quintessence. 

For M. Bremond, however, poetry is less, and more than this. 
In the beginning’ was the Word, he would say, and in the end 
also. Poetry, he believes, is transmitted by what he likes to call 
verbal ‘“‘talismans,’’ that cast an incantation, a spell upon the 
reader, and make him, as it were, the receiving end of that 
poetic current of which they (the talismans), and they alone, are 
the conductors. This is something more pregnant than words 
that merely express, or suggest, or symbolize a vision; that evoke 
beauty, rhythm, harmony; that goad the imagination, and 


dazzle, enchant, and impress by their glitter, sound and meaning. 
3 
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All that may serve for the orchestration of an idea or emotion. 
But we are yet far from the real thing. What is poetry in 
them, to use an illustration borrowed from another but kindred 
art, is something like the magic “petite phrase” of Vinteuil’s 
sonata, that cannot be isolated from the sonata itself, and 
without which the latter would be mere orchestrated sound. 
And so the “‘ petite phrase” of poetry, or simply “‘ pure poetry,” 
will sing out of every poem, if it is there, if it has been put there 
by the ‘‘opérations magiques’’ of the poet of which Baudelaire 
speaks. So it does not follow that every verse that “‘sings”’ to 
the ear is ipso facto poetic. A verse may be prosaic, be less 
harmonious to the ear than another, be less ‘‘ bien fait’’ and yet 
be more poetic, according to this almost mystic criterion. 

M. Bremond wants to take poetry away from the coarse 
hands of rational artistry, be they romantic, realistic, sym- 
bolistic, or what you will, to restore it to those of religious or 
mystic incantation. It isn’t the conscious poet, or his technique, 
that creates, controls and directs the flow of the poetic current in 
a poem, he would have us believe. It is an unknown, magic, 
mystic force in him that dictates its irrepressible chant through 
all its expressed worldly thoughts and emotions: ‘‘it is the 
mystery of the soul and the body, of physiology and spirituality.” 
It must be admitted that M. Bremond, despite his crystal-pure 
logic, does not succeed in piercing completely the opaqueness of 
this poetic mystery. Pure poetry still remains for him “‘un je ne 
sais quoi aussi ennemi de la platitude que de la pompe: une 
certaine grace.” He at least casts the anathema on all that 
theatrical ‘‘pomp and circumstance” that is often mistaken for 
poetry, though he does so only to lead us to a new dilemma in 
the mysterious labyrinth of ‘‘une certaine grace.”” The nearest 
he comes to a concrete explanation of pure poetry is found in his 
rather unorthodox analysis of it as ‘‘a magic art at once stimu- 
lating and soothing, according to the zones of the soul where it 
penetrates; bracing and lulling, the English would say; cham- 
pagne and morphine.’”’ One cannot be more explicit in such 
matters, especially for us here in America, where both cham- 
pagne and morphine belong to the realm of the unterrestrial and 
unattainable. 


* * * 
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Elsewhere M. Bremond has spoken almost mystically, though 
still rationally, of the secret relations that exist between prayer 
and poetry. Accepting, as he does, the idea of prayer as the 
ultimate phase of all religious experience, as the goal of all 
mystic love, since it is thanks to prayer alone, and through it 
only, that we can enter into communion with the divine spirit, it 
is difficult to see how M. Bremond could confer the same sublime 
importance to that experience which finds expression in poetry. 
And he does not. The purity of spirit which must precede the 
mood of prayer is, in essence, the same, but a notch higher, as 
that which must precede the poetic, he believes. The poetry of 
prayer rests on the unconscious realization by the believer that 
the words his mouth utters, ‘‘le Christ les dit avec et par nous.” 
And so, for example, he points out, to say that Phédre is more 
poetic than Athalie does not tell the whole story. It is more 
poetic from the profane point of view, and less so from the 
religious. Racine must have been nearer to a perfect state of 
religious and divine communion with God when he wrote the 
latter than when he wrote the former. Hence there is more 
poetry in Phédre and more sublimity in Athalie. This one is 
written under the spell of religious revelation, and the other 
under that of poetic incantation. And although these two 
conditions seldom occur in absolute isolation of each other—so 
that there is no religious chant without poetry, and vice versa— 
the two are different manifestations of the human spirit. So M. 
Bremond never really confuses prayer with poetry. For he 
knows very well that though both have a common source— 
somewhere near the heart—they follow, down the way, different 
channels, and empty into different seas. Prayer ends by 
emptying its human ecstasy into the bosom of God, and poetry 
pours its divine essence into the bosom of man. 

To reach the “‘ pure poetry” in Racine, M. Bremond submits 
his verse to a kind of volatilization of its earthly or perishable 
elements. The essence from this sublimation, what M. Bremond 
delights in calling ‘‘ prévaléryanisme,”’ is something inherent in 
Racine, as it is in every true poet, but it is an essence that 
Racine does not distill himself always, as Valéry does, for 
example, or Rimbaud. In this connection, M. Bremond takes 
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particular delight in pointing out the simplicity of Racine’s 
poetic orchestration, in contrast to the rhetorical emphasis of 
Corneille. Our own best English poetry possesses this quality 
of simplicity to a high degree, due perhaps to the fact that 
English lyric poetry was never divorced from the speech of our 
every day lives. Not so with the French vocabulary which, by 
incessant search for the “‘style élégant,”’ its expurgation of all 
that was supposed to be unrefined, ended by almost depriving 
poetry of all its substance. Racine, M. Bremond holds, is an 
exception. The exception might be extended, I believe. In his 
crusading zeal, M. Bremond ends by being somewhat lukewarm 
towards Racine’s compeer, Corneille, and less than indifferent 


towards a Boileau—poor Boileau!—‘‘a qui on ne saurait 
décemment demander de réfléchir.’’ Sic transit. . . . In Cor- 


neille, he finds, the torrential outbursts of his many and rich 
passions end by drowning “‘the fragile, almost silent waves of the 
poetic incantation.”” One doubt besieges us, however, in a 
skeptical moment. If we concede poetry to the music of the 
flute, by what right do we deny it to that of the clarion? Surely 
to qualify as poetic only what is frail, evanescent, vague, and as 
unpoetic what is ringing and intoxicating, seems to me like a 
willful delimitation of the realms of the Muses. And that, I am 
afraid, is what M. Bremond does, unwittingly enough. 
Similarly, M. Bremond throws a sweeping challenge when he 
declares that ‘‘all true poetry avoids like poison the breath of 
Satan.” That is an argument that a writer like André Gide 
could answer to better advantage. What of Dante, Milton, 
Byron, Rimbaud? Of course, M. Bremond places the first two 
below Racine so far as pure poetry is concerned, and we know 
that M. Claudel received his Catholic inspiration from Rimbaud. 
If only that poetry is genuine that comes from a ‘‘magie 
blanche,”’ however, then the only true poetry would be the 
religiously inspired. Such a conclusion is not displeasing to M. 
Bremond. But it is like burning a heretic in order to save him. 
M. Bremond escapes this terrible dilemma by an act of faith. 
Who can blame him? Isn’t all poetry, after ali, like religion, 
merely an act of faith? 
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An intense love for the radiant, transparent purity of Racine’s 
poetic vision fills the pages of M. Bremond. He drinks from 
the cup of Racine’s quintessence of poetry with, for an Abbé, 
Apollonian fulness. Without being a poet, he possesses the 
magic wand that opens the secret altar of the Muses to his 
heart and his spirit. And with what charm and lucidity he can 
speak of things incomprehensibly mystic and ineffable! He is 
endowed himself with that ‘‘distinction which is the mark of the 
truly elect’”’ which makes him stand head and shoulders above 
all the critics of his generation, and which stamps him as the 
true descendant of the Taines, the Renans, the Sainte-Beuves, 
the Fénelons. 


S. A. RHODES 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
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LERMONTOV AND SPAIN 


USSIAN literature has always been greatly influenced by 

the literatures of other countries, and yet at the same time 

few authors have written on themes drawn from other lands. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century, no Russian author of 

any prominence attempted to utilize the great amount of 

foreign material available for his purposes, as did Scott in Great 
Britain or Schiller in Germany. 

We are, then, the more surprised to find that the young 
Lermontov passed through a period in which he pushed Spain to 
the front as a subject of poems and of dramas. At first sight we 
might think that this poet had acquired a considerable and real 
interest in Spanish subjects, but closer reading will show that 
his knowledge was of the scantiest and perhaps was no knowledge 
at all. 

Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov was born in 1814 of a family 
that was of Scottish origin. George Lermont or George 
Learmont, the first of the line, served about 1610 as a mercenary 
in the Polish army. He was captured by the Russians and 
ultimately entered their service, married a Russian woman and 
took the name Lermontov, thus giving his Scotch name a 
Russian ending. Mikhail knew this fact, and in one of his 
poems he definitely refers to ‘‘my Scotland”’ (‘‘The Grave of 
Ossian,”’ Vol. I, p. 151, ed. Slovo). Yet this legend was not 
sufficiently romantic for the wild ideas of the brilliant youth. 

During the year 1830 he seems to have passed through a 
phase of intense interest in Spain. We find at this period the 
story that the original name was Lerma, and that one of the 
family had become involved with the Inquisition and had been 
forced to leave the country. He went to Scotland, assumed the 
name Lermont, and then still another descendant of his came to 
Russia. There is no evidence for this Spanish origin of the 
family. Quite the reverse; and yet its history is a little obscure. 

In analyzing the play ‘“‘The Spaniards,’’ which Lermontov 
wrote in or about 1830, when he was 16 years of age, M. A. 
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Yakovlev (Lermontov kak dramaturg, p. 90) queries whether 
Lermontov was not influenced in this play by Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, because he found in it the name of Lerma, one of the most 
noble of the grandees of Spain, and a worthy companion of 
Marquis Posa. Perhaps we can go further and hazard the 
suggestion that the Spanish origin of the family was itself a 
result of the discovery that Lerma was the name of a family with 
ideals and aspirations. 

The play in question is a thoroughly melodramatic work with 
all the virtues and defects of the German Sturm und Drang. 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, and 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti and Nathan der Weise have all been 
drawn upon for scenes and emotions, far more than any Spanish 
dramas translated into French or German. The plot can be 
summarized briefly: 


Fernando, the adopted son of a Spanish nobleman, Don 
Alvarets, is in love with Emilia, the daughter of his benefactor. 
The father spurns his suit. The step-mother, jealous of Emilia, 
is willing to dispose of her by turning her over to the Dominican 
Father Sorrini, who is a servant of the Inquisition. Sorrini has 
Emilia kidnapped and brought to his house. Fernando, who is 
really of Jewish origin, bursts into the house of the Dominican, 
rescues Emilia, and then, as he cannot carry her away alive, he 
murders her and carries off her body. Later he allows himself 
to be taken by the Inquisition but not until he has found his 
Jewish parents. 


Even this summary shows there is little distinctively Spanish 
about the piece; and it is also difficult to date the century in 
which it is supposed to be laid. Thus Don Alvarets says of his 
ancestors: 


“Here, my first ancestor lived in the time of Charles the First, at 
Court, in the favor of the prince; my second was no small man in 
the sacred Inquisition; it is written there what he did; he burned 
three thousand unbelievers and he tortured three hundred in 
various punishments. . . . A third here in martial garb, with a 
red feather in his hat and with a mustache; he served as second 
in the fleet and was drowned in battle against the cursed 
English. You see fifteen others of them (God grant that my 
picture be included and our race continue until the last trumpet). 
And you, did you wish to enter into their number? Where, 
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where are your parents, wandering ne’er-do-wells around the 
world, base . . . or . . . unhappy lovers, or some still worse. 
. . . Impudent fellow! what will you say? When you show me 
your records and reveal all,—then I will be silent” (Vol. III, p. 
13). 

We might compare this with the scene in Hugo’s Hernani 
(Act III, Scene 6), but if Lermontov knew the text of Hernani at 
this time, he is satirizing that scene and making it absurd instead 
of striking as it is in the original. In fact if we assumed the 
fifteen portraits as representing fifteen generations, the scene 
would be laid in modern times. It probably belongs in the 
sixteenth century, if it can be dated at all, but Lermontov never 
asked himself the question of century and, since his plot is 
invented, he really had little reason to be definite. 

According to Lermontov, family pride and the Inquisition 
are the distinguishing features of Spain, and he never goes any 
further in trying to localize his references. These-qualities are, 
of course, perfectly superficial. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that the villain Sorrini thus 
excuses his amorous habits. He sneers at his vows. 


“‘He is a fool who thinks the law in this fat book is stronger than 
the law of eternal nature. He is a fool who thinks to restrain by 
a worthless rule and regulation the movement of human nature; 
he increased the sin thereby—that’s all; he gave a superfluous 
lesson to the conscience and meanwhile sharpened the desire by 
a prohibition. I was tonsured as a monk almost by force (in 
hot youth we cannot understand our real advantage); let them 
answer for what I have done, and let them burn in hell’’ (Act IV, 
Scene 1). 

A similar motive appears in the next reference to Spain, also 
of the same period. In the ‘‘Confession,” a young Spanish 
monk is in the toils of the Inquisition for loving a nun. The 
scene takes place on the banks of the Guadalquivir. The 
accused monk refuses to talk or to bend. ‘‘He knew mankind 
and knew the law—and expected nothing from them.” His 
defence is, as Sorrini’s, the permanence of natural law as opposed 
to the ascetic discipline of the Church. This poem Lermontov 
later adopted into Boyar Orsha, and in a second revision the 
scene was transferred to the Caucasus, and the young man was a 
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mountaineer wishing to return home to his people. The poem 
is now called Mtsyri (The Novice), one of the most brilliant of all 
of Lermontov’s productions. 

Likewise in an early version of the ‘‘ Demon” (also from 1830) 
the nun is a Spaniard. “She was sitting with a Spanish lute in 
her hands and, as she played, she sang a song of the mountains” 
(Vol. II, p. 370). Again, as in the case of the “‘Confession,”’ the 
scene of the “‘ Demon” was changed to the Caucasus, local color 
was added, and we have one of the poet’s masterpieces. 

“The Two Slaves,” also from 1830, contains references to 
Spain. The poem is obviously based on ‘‘The Fountain of 
Bakhchisaray”’ of Pushkin where the older man describes an 
interview in a harem between a Polish girl Marya from the 
West, and Zarema, an Oriental from the Caucasus. Here we 
have the Greek Zaira, daring to tell the Sultan Akhmet that he 
can love her but her heart will be loyal to her first love. She 
pays the penalty with her life. Her rival, the Spanish Gulnara, 
profits and waits for the hour of Zaira’s doom. She was not 
thinking of the lemons and the peaches on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir but when the hour comes, 


“‘With a smile of jealous pride she again takes her guitar and 
sings the song of happy Spain with a real wildness. And often, 
often the word vengeance sounds behind the weary string, and 
there is a tumult of evil joy in the eyes of the young girl”’ (Vol. 
I, p. 207 ff.). 

Thus we see that Lermontov’s references to Spain hide no 
deep knowledge. To him Spain was a land of fierce passions, of 
unbounded pride, of the dread and inhuman Inquisition, a sort 
of Caucasus; and as he was later to be the poet of the Caucasus, 
so now for a short time in 1830 he played with the idea of Spain 
and Spanish subjects, but he never attempted to familiarize 
himself with Spain or to do more than repeat well-worn words 
and phrases. Yet futile and empty as they were, it is worthy of 
note that a young sixteen-year-old poet in Russia should be so 
fascinated that he would come back again and again to repeat 
the same ideas, and not so interested that he would try to learn 
something about Spain, its literature and its life. 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LE DIT DU CORDOUANIER 


I. The Manuscript 


HE codex Bibliothéque Nationale 24432 is a large one, legibly written, in a hand 
suggestive of the late 13th century, perhaps very early 14th. There is a 
tendency to join some letters, to add slight flourishes to others, especially b, h, J. 
Our poem occupies ff. 120 v., 121 r. and v., and 122 r.and v. The last few stanzas 
of our poem are written with a heavier stroke and closer spacing, the general indica- 
tions being those of carelessness, as might indeed be suspected. 

The manuscript has been frequently utilized. Jubinal took from it many of the 
poems that comprise his Nouveau Recueil (1842). It contains Rutebeuf’s Dit de 
l’Herberie and the Dit du Hardi Cheval published by G. Raynaud (Romania, XXXII, 
1903, p. 586). Among the famous miracles that it includes is that of the Petit 
Juitel, which immediately follows the Cordouanier and which has been mentioned by 
Kjellman in his Deuxiéme Collection anglo-normande des Miracles de la Sainte Vierge 
(Paris, 1922), without any mention of our poem being made, any more than in the 
great list of Mussafia published by the Vienna Academy, 1887-1895. 

Langfors, in his Incipit des poémes frangais, lists this poem as unpublished. The 
version handed down to us is written in two columns, too narrow to admit the entire 
Alexandrine, wherefore the scribe adopted the expedient of writing a hemistich per 
line. It will be clear, however, from the study of the versification, that we are 
dealing with twelve syllable verse. 


II. The Language of the Manuscript and Poem 

The manuscript shows inconsistencies that point to its being a copy: deceuoir 
(v. 141) occurs at the rime, receuoir (12) and degoiure in the middle of the verse (20, 
55, 83). Mauuais is found in vv. 54, 62, 82, 107, 134, but mauues in v. 57 and 
maluais, v.65. O and ou are inextricably confused; por, v. 1, 11, 74, but both pour 
and amor, v. 13, tousiors (v. 27) and tous les iors (v. 28). Among the inconsistencies 
of versification we shall here mention merely a question of rime, ior: amour (v. 140). 

Lack of‘order in morphology is everywhere evident. To take simply the case of 
the oft recurring synonym of the Devil: /'ennemi is very frequently nominative (vv. 
20, 35, 46, III, 122, 126, 141), at the same time that we have li ennemis (vv. 43, 93, 
101). Note that whenever there is a contraction, the s of flection is absent; as to the 
converse, there is /i ennemi in v. 29, though, in this instance, 4 occurs as part of a 
rubric, thus creating a certain amount of confusion in the mind of the scribe. Son 
mari (v. 48), le cuer (v. 49), le seignour (137) are subjects; le prestre (v. 60) has an 
oblique article, though the form of the substantive is nominative '; li preudons (v. 61 
et passim) is an analogic nominative characteristic of the decline of Old French. At 
the same time, we have regular forms like vengiez (96) and pendus (100). S for z 
of flection, found, of course, much earlier, is instanced in our poem, e.g. sains for 
sainz (<signos) in v. 106, but there is the most glaring lack of system, genouls 


1 For the nom. presire used as oblique, cf. Nyrop, Gr. Hist., II, § 273. 
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(v. 90) and genoulz (v. 81) finding themselves close neighbors. Similarly, the old 
and the new endings are side by side in tel dame (v. 135) and tele amour (139), though 
here attention should be called to the fact that the noun begins with a vowel. Tel 
occurs in the nominative with the OF. spelling tex with the variant Hex for the 
oblique plural; note also fox (v. 148). Additional inconsistencies of orthography are 
ele (v. 51) and elle (v. 49), appela and appella (vv. 40, 56, 84), borjoise (v. 24, 36, 39, 
etc.) and bourgoise (v. 47, 71). 

Obviously, the state of the language in our manuscript points to its late date, 
for we have the typical features of a losing battle against forces of disorganization. 
I refer, in the treatment of these phenomena, to the series of articles in the Jahrbuch 
f. roman. u. engl. Litt., VIII (pp. 14 et sq.) and X (1 et sq.) by Knauer, as well as to the 
“ étude d’ensemble ”’ on the language of the 14th century by Brunot (Hist. de la 
langue francaise), 1, 401. The dominant note, according to Knauer, is the survival 
of the Old French here and there. This line is quoted as representative: Pour fol 
et dervés fu tenus (J. de Condé).2 The classification of Knauer is used, with addi- 
tional data by Brunot: 


1. Phonology.—(a) Consonantal gemination: We cannot count such cases as 
come from the resolution of a manuscript sign, such as a line drawn over a vowel 
before a nasal consonant. However, such a word as vilennie (v. 31) may well be 
included. Note, on the contrary, fame, probably on the analogy of dame. See 
Jahrb., VIII, 23. arrestement (v. 100) is a more significant type. (5b) Reintro- 
duction of /: Ceulz, vouldront (v. 4); voult (v. 12), incidentally to be contrasted with 
volt (vv. 115, 141); genouls: envious (81, 82), the latter showing the artificial character 
of the spelling. See, for volt, Brunot, I, 448. For the / in general, id., p. 495; Jahrb., 
X, 8; Beaulieux, H. Orthog., I, 190. (c) Learned spelling, etc.: Corps (v. 3), temps 
(v. 32), costume (v. 25), scez (v.65). The latter is particularly significant as a false 
etymology. See Brunot, I, 483; Beaulieux, op. cit., ch. VII. (d) Assimilation: 
Perhaps we may here put wller for mod. Fr. hurler, despite the ululare, as showing 
tendency to conserve assimilated forms. See Jahrb., VIII, 23 (cf. in the poem, v. 7). 

2. Morphology.—(a) Nouns: Cf. above. (6) Pronouns: In connection with the 
misuse of z, we may mention ciJz (v. 64) as analogic nominative. See Jahrb., X, 11; 
Brunot, op. cit., 1, 424. Jui is feminine in v. 118, though the correct form occurs in 
Vv. 31, 95, 98, 116, 130, where the unstressed form is used (Jahrb., XI, 236). (¢) 
Article: Outside of flection, which has already been considered, the contraction aus, 
used twice in v. 22, indicates lateness of date. See Brunot, I, 428. (d) Verbs: Dit 
(v. 93) is the only case of violation of the flection of the perf. 3rd sing., for everywhere 
we have dist. In general, we may say that the verbs are conservative in their 
flection, much more so than the other classes here mentioned. See especially Brunot, 
I, 435 ff., to show that our text, in this important respect, tends to hark back toa 
somewhat older period. Note, among many others, weil (v. 73). 


That our manuscript is of the 14th century has been mentioned under the 
heading, The Manuscript. The study of the phonology and morphology tends 
to bear out this contention for our poem. We shall see that the use of the 
monorimed quatrain also is late, but rather of the 13th century, according to T. A. 
Jenkins,’ while Jeanroy would prefer putting it as anywhere from the end of the 13th 
to the end of the 14th century.‘ It is evident that the Dit du Cordouanier in its 
preserved form is not the first redaction, but this does not tell us how far back it 
goes, except that it probably does not antedate the 13th century. This statement 
receives support in one of the few interesting syntactic bits we have to offer here, 
i.e. quelconque que (v. 9), for which see Brunot, I, 432. 


2 Op. cit., X, 14. 
3 Ed. of Le Contenz dou monde, Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, 1, 53. 
4 Romania, XLIII, 1916, 4. 
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III. Versification of the Poem 

Hypermetric lines —There seem to be but two obvious ones, vv. 2 and 4. V. 2 
can be explained by the analogy of the next line, v. 4 by the force of the pattern 
“tout ceulz.”” V. 20 presents a more difficult problem, because of two features: 
Can cuida a be elided, seeing that the construction actually exists in the manuscript? 
Can the construction cuida a plus infinitive be justified? For the first, we must not 
pass judgment now, but reserve it for the discussion of hiatus and elision. As for 
the second, be it first of all noted that the Roland has throughout no preposition after 
the verb (vv. 395, 1631, 1633, 2733), nor does Godefroy give any examples of such 
construction and Foulet includes cuidier in the list of verbs “ en liaison directe avec 
l’infinitif.”’ 5 

Hypometric lines.—These are more numerous than the first category. See vv. 
70, 75, 81, 119, 133, 141. The apparent case of v. 103 is really a satisfactory line, 
for trainer may be considered as trisyllabic, as also Maria (v. 120). V. 90 is de- 
fective in the MS. 

Hiatus.—See vv. 10, 13, 21, 29, 43, 45, 49, 60, 61, 80, 86, 98, IOI, 144, 147, 152. 
Instances of fem. e counting after tonic vowel are fairly frequent: 10, 144, 152. As 
usual with OF. verse, elision is optional with the masc. nom. article i, with ne, que, 
qui, si (Lat. sic). Hiatus with the same vowel occurs in 70, and we may point as 
well to the instance where two a sounds are separated by the caesura (v. 122). It 
would have been theoretically possible for a hiatus to exist in v. 20, which con- 
stitutes an additional argument for the exclusion of the preposition from the reading. 

Rhyme.—There are 24 stanzas of masculine and 14 of feminine rhyme, without 
any particular system of alternation. Cases of assonance are aime: semaine (59, 60), 
contant: engrants (63, 64). A false rime is serre: pleure (49, 50). Cf. 1. Phonology 
above, for other instances. 

Rich rhyme.—lIt is frequent in the Dit: estendre: entendre (vv. 3, 4); parler: uller 
(vv. 7, 8);° sauvement, tourment (vv. 11, 12); sommeiller: traveiller (vv. 17, 18); 
estoit rhymes with itself (vv. 21, 23); envie: servie (vv. 29, 32); moustier: psaltier (vv. 
33, 34); levat: trouvai (42, 44); the whole of stanza 17 is in -ras; faire: afaire (69, 71); 
adjorner: ramener (vv. 75, 76); esveilla: apareilla (vv. 79, 80); mie rhymes with itself 
(vv. 94, 95); -ment is the suffix for vv. 97, 99, 100; trainer: mener (vv. 103, 104); the 
future ending -rai occurs in the whole of the rhyme in stanza 27; tresoriere: chamberiere: 
arriere (vv. 114-116); despendre: pendre (vv. 121, 122); maintenant: pardonant (vv. 
134, 136). Excluding rhymes of the same word, of a simple word and its compound, 
rhymes resulting from a coincidence of grammatical ending, there still remain twelve 
rich rhymes, a comparatively large number.’ A case apart is envier (v. 86), trisyl- 
labic in value, rhyming with moustier: pautonnier: vengier, where the i is semi- 
consonantal. 

Le dit du cordouanier 
Diex qui por nous sauver voult en terre descendre 
(Et) en la Vierge Marie voult char humaine prendre, 
Et en la sainte crois souffrir son corps estendre 
4 Doinst sa grace a (tous) ceulz qui me vouldront entendre. 


5 Petite Syntaxe de l’ancien frangais, § 157. 

6 The manuscript, at this point, requires considerable examination. The reading 
uller, for the discussion of which see 1. Phonology (d), seems all the more plausible 
since uller is simply the assimilated variant of urler, the rl remaining unassimilated 
in parler. 

7 Kastner, Hist. Fr. Versif., p. 49. 
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Aucune gent n’ont cure d’oir de Dieu parler 
Ne de sa douce mere que tant devons amer 
Tex y a qui n’en font que gaber & uller 

A tiex gens n’ai-je cure de biaus diz recorder. 


Mais en quelconque leu que je sai bone gent 
De bien parler de Dieu ne sui je mie lent 
Ilec, et bien parler, car por no sauvement 
Voult il mort recevoir de dolereus tourment. 


Et pour l’amor de ce que il nous rachata 
De la prison d’enfer quant il resuscita 
Devons nous molt amer cele qui le porta 
Car, qui le sert et aime, bon loier en aura. 


Cil qui de bon cuer I’aime, ne doit pas sommeiller 
Ains se doit por s’amour nuit et jor traveiller 
Si com la preude fame dont vous m’orrez noncier, 
Que l’ennemi cuida (a) decoivre et engignier. 


Le mari cele fame cordouanier estoit; 

Aus foires, aus marchiez, aler le convenoit. 
Si comme le preudome hors de la ville estoit 
La borjoise, sa fame, au moustier s’en aloit. 


Cele coustume avoit, si la tenoit d’usage, 

Et a la mere Dieu metoit tout son corage; 

Car tousjors vousist estre devant son saint ymage. 
Tous les jors y aloit par droit pelerinage. 


Li ennemi en out grant duel et grant envie 
De ce qu’ele servoit si bien sainte Marie. 
Mais par temps li fera dommage et vilennie, 
Se cele ne la garde qui l’a lonc temps servie. 


Le jour estoit alee la bourgoise au moustier 
Devant la Mere Dieu recorder son psaltier, 
Et l’ennemi commence tel chose a pourchacier, 
Dont la borjoise aura .i. mortel encombrier. 


Or escoutez comment li mauvais esploita: 

En guise d’un bel homme tantost se figura. 

Au mari la borjoise erranment s’en ala. 

Quant il vit le preudome (sic), erranment l’apela: 


“‘ Preudons, ou est ta fame?"’ Cil respont: ** Je ne sai. 
Elle n’entra ceens, des que je me levai.” 

Li ennemis respont: “ Et je le te dirai. 

Elle est avec le prestre; maintenant I’i trouvai.” 


Li preudons de sa fame fu en merancolie, 

Et l’ennemi s’en part, que male oevre a lascie. 
La bourgoise s’en vint, qui ce ne savoit mie. 
Quant son mari la vit, forment la laidengie. 


Tantost qu’ele entra ens, son mari le cuer serre 
Vilainement la bat, et elle crie et pleure; 

La mere Dieu reclaime qu’ele la sequeure 

Et quant vint au matin, ne fist longue demeure. 


Puis ala au moustier si comme faire soloit 
Et li mauvais revint qui pas ne s’oblioit. 
De ces II gens decoivre grant volenté avoit 
Le preudomme appela qui son mestier faisoit. 
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“ Di,” I’a dit li mauves, “‘ tu te mes en grant paine. 
Tu ne fines d’ouvrer, trestoute la semaine, 
Per ta fame chevir, qui po te prise et aime. 

60 Je la vi orendroit, que le prestre l’enmaine.”’ 


Li preudons respondi, qui ot le cuer dolant, 
De ce que li mauvais li faisoit entendant: 
“* Est-ce donc verité que tu me vas contant? ” 
64 “ Oil,” fait cilz que deulz; tourmenter est engrans. 


“‘ Preudons,”’ dist li malvais, “* sces-tu que tu feras? 
Tu diras a ta fame qu’a la foire iras, 
Et puis en aucun leu tu te destorneras; 

68 Por si faite maniere ta fame esprouveras.” 


Li preudons respondi: “ ainsi le convient faire.” 
Et l’ennemi s’en part, qui le cuida atraire. 
La bourgoise revint, qui fu de bon afaire; 

72 Qui servoit de bon cuer la Dame debonnaire. 


“ Dame,”’ dist li preudons, “ je veil demain aler 
En cele foire la, por du cuir acheter. 
Je mouverai grant piece demain ains I’adjourner.”’ 
76 “‘ De par Dieu,” dist la dame, ‘‘ qui vous puist ramener.”’ 


Devant la mienuit li preudons se leva; 
En .I. lieu de sa granche repondre s’en ala. 
a le jor apparut, la dame s’esveilla; 

e aler au moustier tantost s’apareilla. 


Derriere l’autel . . . maintenant a genoulz. 

Et li mauvais revint, qui tant est envious; 

De bone gent decgoivre est forment convoitous. 
84 Le preudomme appella, qui estoit moult irous. 


“ Or tost,” dist il, “‘ vien tent. Ta fame est au moustier, 
Qu’elle atent le prestre; bien te doit envier, 
Quant elle te desfault por .i. tel pautonnier. 

88 Se tu me crois moult bien, t’en porras ja vengier.”’ 


Li preudons au moustier a sa fame trouvee 

A toutes (?) a genouls a la terre enclinee. 

“Or tost,’’ dist li mauves, ‘‘ que elle soit tuee.”” 
92 Li preudons respondi: “ Je n’ai coutel n’espee.”’ 


Et dit li ennemis qui tous jors le tarie: 
“ Pren ce grant maillet la, et si ne te fain mie 
De li grant cop donner, qu’ele ne te voit mie. 
96 Lors si seras vengiez, qu’ele a perdu la vie.” 


Cil va ferir sa fame si angoisseusement 

Que li oeil li volerent et la teste li fent. 

“ Hela,” dist li preudons, “‘ or me l’a malement. 
100 Car je serai pendus sans nul arrestement.” 


Li ennemis respont: ‘‘ Tu n’en puez eschaper. 
Croi moy, pren ceste corde, si te vas estrangler, 
Avant que le provost te face trainer, 

104 Ne que les gens te voient a tel honte mener.’ 


Li preudons respondi: “ Volentiers le ferai. 

Ala corde | des sains tantost me penderai.”’ 

‘* Or tost,”’ dist li mauvais, ‘‘ et je te soustendrai. 
108 Fai tost, ou que nulz viengne, que je le lesserai.”’ 
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Li preudons a la corde entor son col noee 

I. las courant parfait por estre miex fermee. 
L’ennemi le soustient, qui l’ame a goulousee, 
Pour porter en enfer, quant du corps ert sevree. 


Mais il n’en portra mie, si com dit la matiere, 
Car la dame qui est de tous biens tresoriere, 
Ne volt pas oublier sa bone chamberiere. 

Sa vie et sa santé li a rendu arriere. 


La borgoise se drece; sus ses piez se leva. 
A tes mos Nostre Dame devant lui I’apella. 
La borjoise l’ot; au cuer grant joie en a. 

La Mere Dieu salue d’un Ave Maria. 


“Or tost,” fait Nostre Dame, “ va ton mari despendre, 
Que I’ennemi fait l’a a cele corde pendre.”’ 

La bourgoise y corut, qui plus n’i voult atendre; 

Du signe de la crois erranment li remembre. 


De sa main aseignie son corps et son visage. 
Et l’ennemi s’en fuit comme beste sauvage 
Cele voit son mari, au cuer en ot grant rage. 
Par les costez le prent; contremont le souglage. 


La corde de son col maintenant li osta. 

Li preudons vit sa fame. En plorant dit li a: 

“ Dame, vos estiez morte. Qui vos resuscita?”’ 
“En non Dieu, dous amis, cele qui Dieu porta.” 


Li preudons ci conte sa fame maintenant 
Tout ce que li mauvais li faisoit entendant. 
Merci li a crié, de cuer, en souspirant. 

Et la dame li va bonement pardonant. 


Lonc temps furent ensamble la dame et le seignour. 
II. lampes establirent de leur meillor labour, 
Devant la mere Dieu, qui leur fist tele amour, 

A tous les temps du monde, qui ardent nuit et jor. 


Ainsi volt l’ennemi ces .II. gens decevoir 

En enfer avec lui les cuida bien avoir. 

Mais la dame des ciex, qui a partout pooir, 
N’oblie pas les siens quant il font son voloir. 


Le cuer qui dignement tel dame servira, 
En la fin de ce monde tel loier en aura: 
En pardurable joie l’ame de lui ira. 

Fox est qui por pechie tel dame guerpira. 


Or prions tous et toutes la Dame glorieuse, 

Et son fils qui por nous souffri mort dolereuse, 
De la prison d’enfer qui tant est angoisseuse, 
Nous gart, et-nous otroit la joie delicieuse. 


Glossary 


adjourner, s.m., daybreak (75). 
afaire, s.m., conduct (71). 
arrestement, s.m., delay (100). 


aseignier, v.a. 


, to make the sign of the cross (125). 


chevir, v.a., to provide for (59). 








cordouanier, s.m., shoemaker (passim). 
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desfaillir, v.a., to be unfaithful (87). 
encombrier, s.m., trying experience, sorrow (36). 
engignier, v.a., deceive (20). 
engrant, adj., eager (64). 
fox, adj., foolish (148). 
goulouser, v.a., to long for, be eager for (111). 
granche, s.f., barn, store-house (78). 
guerpir, v.a., to abandon (148). 
ilec, adv., in that event (11). 
laidengier, v.a., insult (48). 
maillet, s.m., mallet (94). 
matiere, s.{., source material, source (113). 
merancolie, s.{., melancholy (45). 
moustier, s.m., church connected with a monastery, church (24, 53). 
orendroit, adv., a little while ago (60). 
pautonnier, s.m., ugly fellow (87). 
repondre, v.a., hide (78). 
sain, s.m., bell, bell-rope (106). 
souglagier, v.a., to allow to slide down (128). 
soustendre, v.a., hold up (107). 
larir, v.a., incite (93). 
uller, v.a., to howl (with scorn) (7). 

A. H. Scuutz, 


N. H. FisHer * 
OxnIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


UN CENSEUR DRAMATIQUE SOUS L’EMPIRE ET SOUS 
LA RESTAURATION 


PIERRE-EDOUARD LEMONTEY (1762-1826) 


A carriére de Pierre-Edouard Lemontey est intéressante a plus d’un titre; Lemontey 
est né sous Louis XV, il vécut pendant les régnes de Louis XVI, de Napoléon et 
de Louis XVIII, et pendant vingt ans de cette époque tourmentée réussit 4 rester 
fonctionnaire. Si son origine modeste ne l’empécha pas de devenir député, censeur 
et Académicien, son désir de s’élever au-dessus de sa situation de petit bourgeois 
obscur ne le jeta pas dans les extravagances de la Terreur; il nous apparait comme un 
exemple typique de ces modérés, pratiques et intéressés, qui en toutes circonstances se 
laissent guider par le bon sens d’un Candide assagi avant l’Age, plutét que d’un de ces 
exaltés qui, malgré l’exemple d’un Marat ou d’un Robespierre, aurait volontiers 
risqué le couteau ou la lame moins aristocrate pour la gloire de Horace. 

Nous étudierons d’abord les brochures et les discours du débutant et du député, 
ensuite nous nous astreindrons aux rapports officiels et confidentiels de sa carriére de 
censeur, rapports qui vont de 1807 jusqu’a 1824. 

Y-a-t-il quelque unité entre les idées professées par Lemontey en public dans ces 
brochures et discours et les principes appliqués plus tard par lui derriére la porte des 


8 Mr. Fisher’s work was done as part of an A.M. essay, under my direction, at 
Ohio State University (A. H.S.). 
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Ministres qui se succédérent a la Police ou a I'Intérieur? Que fit-il de ce pouvoir 
d’interdire ou de faire modifier les piéces qui lui furent soumises? Son pouvoir, et 
partant, le pouvoir de ses collégues, fut-il réel ou imaginaire? Comme censeur, eut-il 
quelque influence sur l’évolution de la littérature dramatique au début du siécle 
dernier? Voild quelques questions auxquelles les pages suivantes, en analysant ses 
débuts, ses premiers écrits et les rapports officiels conservés aux Archives Nationales, 
essayeront de répondre. 

Les réponses, qui reposeront uniquement sur ces documents, souvent difficilement 
accessibles, et en grande partie inédits, permettront, en nous montrant I’activité d’un 
censeur de 1807 4 1824, de juger plus nettement de I’influence de tous les censeurs 
pendant le premier quart du dix-neuviéme siécle, et par conséquent du réle et de 
l’influence de la censure dramatique en général pendant I’époque qui précéda |’éclosion 
du Théatre Romantique. 


I. Les Débuts 


I] n’est pas surprenant que le futur Académicien et censeur, P.-E. Lemontey, 
admira le self-made man en Jacques Cook, l'homme “qui sort de la foule et batit 
seul sa renommée”;! quand il naquit 4 Lyon en 1762 son pére y était marchand 
épicier, et en 1789 quand il écrivit l’éloge du navigateur anglais, il était un modeste 
avocat. 

Non pas qu'il eut a se plaindre; son aptitude pour |’étude I’avait fait remarquer 
au Collége de Notre-Dame; le barreau de Lyon I’avait regu en 1782 et depuis trois 
années il était lauréat de l’Académie de Marseille od son essai sur Fabri de Peiresc, 
célébre conseiller au parlement d’Aix, avait été couronné en 1786. Cet essai contient 
déja l’expression des principes qui guideront le futur censeur dans I’exercice de ses 
fonctions, et nous le font connaitre tel qu’il nous paraitra plus tard, soucieux de 
l’ordre social, jugeant en moraliste et en homme politique. Lemontey aime en 
Peiresc le patriote. ‘‘Pour un Francais, aimer sa patrie, c’est aimer son roi,” 
s’écrie-t-il. Aussi dans ses Réflexions sur les devoirs des conseils des accusés, est-ce le 
triomphe de I’innocence qui lui semble le succés le plus flatteur pour un avocat, et il ne 
sauverait pas un coupable sans remords; “nul intérét au monde,”’ dit-il, “‘doit porter 
le conseil d’un accusé a altérer la morale publique.” 

Lemontey sera cependant révolutionnaire; on l’appellera “l'enfant gaté des 
Protestants”’; il demandera le rappel de Necker, et comme député du Rhéne et Loire, 
et en sa qualité de Président de l’Assemblée, il fera au Roi la réponse célébre du 14 
décembre 1791, ot l’Assemblée affirme sa souveraineté en marquant la déchéance de 
celle de Louis XVI. 


II. L’Avocat et le Député 

Le jeune avocat se fit d’abord remarquer par un Examen impartial des réflexions 
sur la question de savoir si les Protestants peuvent étre électeurs et éligibles pour les états 
généraux qui répondait 4 une brochure d’un nommé Andrieux-Poulet. Celui-ci 
aurait voulu démontrer que, en conséquence d'un édit de 1787 les Protestants, tout en 
jouissant de l'état civil, étaient privés des fonctions publiques, et que par conséquent 
ils n’étaient pas éligibles. 

Lemontey, aprés avoir été du comité administrateur de Lyon qui demanda le 
rappel de Necker, et substitut du procureur de la commune, recut les suffrages qu’il 


1 Cf. I’ Eloge de Jacques Cook (1789) ou les euvres de P.-E. Lemontey, 1829, Tome 


III, p. 148. Cf. aussi, /’Eloge de Peiresc (1786), et les Réflexions sur les devoirs des 
accusés, Lyon, 1790. 
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avait brigués; en 1791 il devint député de Rhéne et Loire a l’Assemblée nationale 
législative. En laissant la parole 4 l’Abbé Guillon, l’on doit se rappeler que l’Abbé a 
écrit histoire de Lyon en ultra? 


“La députation lyonnaise,” écrit l’Abbé, “‘produisit encore 4 l’Assemblée, un 
personnage 4 qui les factions firent jouer un réle mémorable: je veux parler du jeune 
avocat Lemontey dont les flatteries du parti égaraient depuis quelque temps I’imagi- 
nation, 1’i inexpérience et les talents. Ce fut lui qu’on fit servir 4 manquer de respect 4 
la majesté royale, au nom de l’Assemblée qui se disait la représentante de la nation, 
suivant que Couthon I’avait jugé convenable dés le 5 octobre. Pour cet effet, M. 
Lemontey, flatté de se voir porté au fauteuil de la présidence,? l’occupa le 11 décembre; 
cing jours aprés, Louis XVI fut obligé de venir a l’Assemblée pour s’opposer a la 
guerre que le parti révolutionnaire voulait que le Roi déclarat 4 l’Empereur d’Alle- 
magne. Louis XVI exposa les raisons qui devaient l’en empécher. Lacroix avait 
dicté la réponse du Président, et l’Assemblée l’avait approuvée; Lemontey la récita 
magistralement; ‘Sire,’ dit-il, ‘l’Assemblée nationale délibérera sur les propositions 
que vous venez de lui ‘faire; elle vous instruira, par un message, de ses résolutions.’”’ 


Et l’Abbé d’excuser le futur censeur de Louis XVIII et de Charles X. 


” 


“Tl ne faut au reste,” continue l’Abbé, ‘‘en ceci considérer M. Lemontey que 
comme un de ces imprudents, de l’enthousiasme desquels I’intrigue abuse, sans 


vouloir faire d’eux autre chose que de les sacrifier, en cas de succés, comme en cas de 
revers.”’ 


Peut-étre, mais le fait est, nous le verrons, que Lemontey eut des idées libérales 
de révolutionnaire modéré. Mais laissons l’Abbé achever. 


‘““M. Lemontey,”’ conclut-il, “‘ne tarda pas a sentir qu’elle (l’Assemblée) l’'avait 
poussé trop loin; et soit qu’il en efit un sincére repentir, ou qu'il craignit le ressenti- 
ment de la Cour, il voulut rétrograder. Chargé de rédiger la réponse au message, 
dans laquelle le parti croyait qu’il se compromettait plus encore, il inséra quelques 
phrases respectueuses qui trahissaient sa résipiscence; mais l’Assemblée ne voulut 
pas les souffrir et les fit effacer.’’ 4 


On peut dire de l’Abbé que, s’il ne jugea pas toujours sans passion, il montra de 
l’indulgence pour Lemontey. 


Lemontey ne serait donc qu’un agneau égaré, ou tout au plus, un agneau blanc 
qui se serait frotté contre des moutons noirs. Voyons les faits et l’avis de Passeron.® 


“Dans cette assemblée célébre, ouverte le 1** octobre, 1791,”’ écrit l’auteur de la 
Notice sur Lemontey, ‘‘sous la Présidence de Pastoret, et dans laquelle la ruine du 
tréne, commencée par I’Assemblée nationale précédente, fut entiérement consommée, 
Lemontey, c’est un fait reconnu, apporta la modération courageuse qui convient a 
tout homme de bien; et ne quitta pas un seul moment les faibles rangs des défenseurs 
de la constitution; de ‘cette ceuvre de démence et de fatalité’ dont, malheureusement 
pour les lumiéres de son esprit, il s’était montré l’un des promoteurs les plus ardents, 
erreur que sa bonne foi sans doute et sa grande jeunesse doivent lui faire pardonner.”’ 


2 Abbé Guillon, dit Guillon de Montléon, Mémoires, tome I, pp. 31, 45, 46. 
L’Abbé appelle Lemontey ‘l'enfant gaté des Protestans” dans son Histoire du siége 
de Lyon, Paris, 1797, p. 21. 

3 En effet, Lemontey, aprés avoir été secrétaire et vice-président fut nommé 
président le 10 décembre en remplacant B. G. L. de Lacépéde, et remplit ces fonctions 
jusqu’au 26 décembre, quand il fut & son tour remplacé par F. de Neufchateau. 
Cf. X. (Passeron), Notice sur Lemontey. Lyon, s. d. 

4 Guillon, Mémoires, I, 105-106. 

5 Passeron, Notice citée. 
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Le méme apologiste le dépeint comme un man of feeling, fondant en larmes, au 
point de ne pouvoir achever la lecture d’un rapport a la tribune sur les massacres 
d’Avignon. Le 16 novembre, raconte ce méme témoin, Lemontey demanda que tout 
citoyen tenu de préter le serment civique pit le faire précéder de la déclaration qu'il 
jugeat convenable, relativement 4 sa croyance religieuse. Le 23 de la méme année, 
1791, il demanda que les traitements des ecclésiastiques qui n’auraient pas prété 
serment, fussent répartis entre les 83 départements, afin d’étre distribués aux citoyens 
indigents. Pendant d'autres séances, il s’opposa a toute loi contre l'émigration; il 
demanda que tout citoyen actif ou fils de citoyen actif, de 18 4 30 ans, faisant partie 
de la garde nationale, pfit étre admis au grade de sous-lieutenant dans l’armée, en 
remplacement des officiers émigrés; enfin, il demanda qu’on distingua entre les 
émigrés restés paisibles a l’étranger et ceux qui s’étaient rassemblés en armes a la 
frontiére.® 

En tout ceci il reste assez franchement révolutionnaire, modéré, pacifique, 
voyant peut-étre dans les réformes a faire un déplacement de la souveraineté mais non 
le renversement de la forme monarchique. 

Interrogeons maintenant quelques-uns de ses discours. 

L’élection prévue de juges de paix, en 1790, résultant de la nouvelle organisation 
judiciaire 4 inaugurer, fournit 4 Lemontey l'occasion de publier un Avis 2 un citoyen 
qui doit concourir a l’élection des Juges; son langage est mesuré, ses idées démocratiques 
mais trés générales. Il a confiance dans les délibérations d’une grande assemblée, 
dit-il, les hommes réunis n’ayant pas l’effronterie de la méchanceté, car ils veulent 
parattre meilleurs qu’ils ne le sont. I1n’est donc pas Rousseauiste. I craint l’extréme 
facilité d’une telle assemblée a suivre les impulsions les plus malfaisantes. ‘‘ Rien, en 
effet, n’est plus commun,” écrit-il, ‘‘que de voir un concours imprévu de suffrages 
charger des plus grands intéréts tel homme a qui chacun des votants en particulier ne 
voudrait pas commettre la plus modique affaire personelle.”’ Il ne se trompe pas sur 
les inconvénients des assemblées populaires et en donne pour cause I’imperfection de 
l’esprit public. S’il avait été interrogé, peut-étre aurait-il reconnu une autre cause 
dans les passions particuliéres et dans celles du parti, car il semble avoir plus de 
confiance dans un esprit éclairé par la raison que dans une assemblée guidée seulement 
par de bonnes intentions. II le dit ailleurs en constatant que les hommes ne sont pas 
égaux, et que l’homme dans “‘l’état naturel” n'est pas nécessairement ni le meilleur, ni 
le plus sage; “‘il est des misérables que l’indigence et la contagion de l’exemple ont 
dépravés par degrés; il en est des scélérats que la nature a congus,”’ dit-il A propos de la 
loi qui accorda aux accusés un conseil.? 

La Liberté est un mot qui le séduit mais qui ne le laisse pas sans inquiétudes. En 
soulignant l’importance des élections des juges, l’austérité et la probité qu’on doit 
exiger des candidats, il exprime comme un doute sa confiance dans trop de nouvelles 
libertés. ‘‘Le caractére francais se porte impérieusement vers tout ce qui est in- 
dulgence et générosité,” dit-il, ‘‘ mais il faudra qu'il se nourrisse longtemps des fruits 
de la liberté, avant de se familiariser avec les vertus fortes et austéres qui constituent 
les véritables patriotes.’’* Cet Avis prend souvent la tournure d’un discours, il y a 
de la rhétorique, mais pas de paroles enflammées pour allumer la passion des partis; 
au contraire, il exprime un regret pour les émeutes qui s’étaient déja produites a 


® Cf. plus loin, discussion et notes. 
7 Réflexions sur les devoirs des conseils des accusés, Lyon, 1790, p. 5. 
8 Avis, p. 7. 
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Lyon. “En s’avangant a pas de géant a travers la fouleYdes abus, la révolution a 
causé de grands déchirements; les cris de la douleur ont été pris pour ceux de la haine, 
et une malheureuse défiance a paru diviser des citoyens que le bonheur public ne 
tardera pas sans doute a réunir.”” Le voila en 1790, cherchant a étendre les droits de 
l’homme, mais dans un esprit de conciliation et de sagesse. 

On ne voit nulle part aussi bien ces deux tendances de Lemontey se rencontrer, 
que dans son discours Sur les mesures a prendre pour assurer la tranquilité publique, qui 
est de 1792. L’homme est né pour étre libre, nous assure-t-il. Le langage prend 
souvent des allures patriotes; on s’assoit 4 des “‘sobres banquets de la liberté.’’ Mais 
il s’arréte 1a: il n’est pas communiste. Tout niveler, rendre tous les hommes égaux en 
coupant la téte aux plus hauts, l’idée ne lui vient pas; au contraire, la société lui 
parait composée de deux éléments “‘qui se mélent et se conviennent”’: l'un, c’est la 
classe qui posséde, I’autre, celle qui travaille. Economie un peu simple, analyse plus 
commode que vraie de la société. Lemontey est aussi catégorique dans cette phrase 
ou il voudrait limiter la liberté: ‘‘I] est une maxime,’’ dit-il dans le méme discours, 
“‘que les législateurs doivent toujours avoir sous les yeux: c’est que si Ja liberté est le 
but d’un bon gouvernement, la propriété est la base de tous."’*© Voila le véritable fond 
de sa pensée; abolir dimes, gabelle, corvées, priviléges, le faire pacifiquement (pour 
que la propriété n’en souffre pas), pouvoir voter ses propres impéts, voila de quoi se 
contenterait volontiers Lemontey. Il abhorre “les horreurs qui ont souillé la 
révolution,’’ et s’en ira, sous la Terreur, quand ces horreurs deviennent insupportables 

. . et dangeureuses. 

Avant d’étre censeur, deux occasions se présentérent 4 Lemontey pour appliquer 
ses idées de liberté et de modération. 

La premiére fut l’affaire des pétitions des militaires, le 15 juillet 1792." Il 
s’agit de savoir si les généraux peuvent adresser aux autorités constitutées des 
pétitions sur des objets étrangers 4 leurs intéréts privés ou aux fonctions de leur 
commandement; c’est-a-dire, influencer les polices du gouvernement, intervenir dans 
la politique. Dans son rapport, Lemontey écarte toute rhétorique. Le sujet est de 
l’actualité et touche de prés l’Assemblée. 

Exemple. Le 1g juillet les citoyens de la Section des Lombards présentérent une 
pétition demandant la téte de Lafayette, ‘‘cet autre Thémistocle . . . jaloux de la 
gloire de |’Aristide francais que des magistrats corrompus avaient sacrifié,”” Son 
crime? ‘Il a ouvertement violé la Constitution, qui défend 4 aucun corps armé de 
délibérer . . . en osant vous (a l’Assemblée) présenter une pétition coupable . . . 
en osant dire que son voeu particulier était celui de l’armée . . . en venant vous 
dicter des lois, en vous menagant, en menacant les Francais de les mettre aux prises 
avec les Frangais; . . . en quittant son poste et en voulant amener sur Paris des 
troupes consacrées 4 la défense de la frontiére.’’** Sans examiner la validité des 
clauses de I’accusation, ni la justice de la demande de mort des pétitionnaires, voila les 
éléments du probléme que Lemontey s’était chargé d’examiner. 

Il ne s’écarte pas de ses principes de raison et de modération. ‘Toute espéce de 
gouvernement étant un compromis plus ou moins favorable avec la liberté, les bornes 


® Cf. Législation, Assemblée nationale, 1792, I1, 64, 65, et 75, pour le discours, le 
projet, et des articles supplémentaires (10 avril, 1792) de Lemontey. 

10 Discours, 30 janv. 1792, p. 5. 

11 Assemblée nationale législative, Pétitions, I, 58. Rapport et projet de décret 
présentés au nom de la commission extraordinaire des douze. 

2 Td., I, 60. 
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mises a l’exercice de celle-ci sont l’essence méme de toute société,” et il souligne la 
clause de la constitution qui définit la liberté comme le droit de faire seulement ce 
qui ne nuit aux droits d’autrui, ni a la sfireté publique et le devoir d’un gouvernement 
d’établir des peines contre les actes qui attaquent ou la sfireté publique ou les droits 
d’autrui, et qui seraient ainsi nuisibles 4 la société. Puis il établit que “I’interdiction 
des pétitions aux chefs de l’'armée n’éprouve la résistance d’aucun principe consti- 
tutionnel”’ et dans son projet de décret il précise dans quelles conditions ces pétitions 
peuvent étre présentées; c’est-a-dire, il n’y sera traité d’objets étrangers A leurs 
fonctions militaires ou a leurs intéréts individuels et particuliers. 

La seconde occasion d’appliquer ses idées de liberté et de modération, avant 
d’étre censeur, lui fut donnée par les troubles entre prétres assermentés et non- 
assermentés. 

Deux clergés se disputaient les églises 4 Lyon comme ailleurs, ceux qui avaient 
prété serment 4 la constitution, et ceux qui refusaient de l’accepter. Lemontey, nous 
le verrons, prit parti contre les derniers. 

Nous savons qu’il fut le défenseur des Protestants; en 1791 il donne son Opinion 
sur les Ecclésiastiques non assermentées.* En 1792, il est plus agressif. ‘Vous 
n’ignorez pas, s’écrie-t-il, que la conduite des anciens curés est le résultat d’un systéme 
général; que quelques-uns sont véritablement trompés; qu’un trés grand nombre est 
égaré par l’esprit de parti, mais que tous sont les instruments d'une entreprise 
criminelle.”’ Que faire? ‘‘A Dieu ne plaise que jamais la liberté devienne intolérante, 
et le patriotisme persécuteur,’’ continue-t-il; cependant, il faut mettre un terme a la 
résistance aux lois, il faut détruire ‘‘l’espoir si chimérique et si criminel d’une contre- 
révolution.”” Puis, aprés avoir exposé comment le prétre non assermenté peut se 
conformer a la loi du pays, qui le payera, il demande pour ceux qui s’y refusent et qui 
continuent a troubler la tranquilité du clergé officiel, un tribunal qui punira sirement, 
promptement, non pas avec sévérité, mais avec utilité, par l’éloignement 4 temps (il 
suggére deux ans), par la privation partielle, ou totale de la pension. 

Liberté, oui, mais la liberté définie par des lois formulées par les représentants de 
la nation, lois auxquelles il exige l’obéissance; évolution pacifique et non révolution 
armée; un gouvernement constitutionnel, une Assemblée représentative souveraine, 
et a l’abri des coups d’état ou de I’intimidation de la force militaire, voila de quels 
principes Lemontey s’inspire pendant sa carriére d’avocat et de député. 

Voyons maintenant comment il les appliqua 4 la littérature dramatique. 


III. Le Censeur 

Un des premiers rapports conservés, signés par Lemontey, est celui du 17 avril 
1807,“ sur un mélodrame présenté a la Porte-Saint-Martin sous le titre de l’Extermi- 
nateur, ou les derniers flibustiers. Voici une courte analyse de la piéce, tirée du 
rapport: . 

“Le chef d'une bande de flibustiers est pris par l'amour. Cet amour est venu 
comme tous les amours de roman et de théatre, d'un grand accident. Ici c’est une 
blessure grave qui a fait introduire et recevoir ce chef fameux dans une famille od il a 


trouvé les plus tendres soins. Tout le monde est vertueux dans cette maison jusqu’aux 
négres qui la servent, et la beauté I’habite. Le chef des corsaires, est, comme on le 


13 Assemblée législative, Ecclésiastique, 1791, 1, No. 1. 

4 Ces rapports sont tous conservés aux Archives Nationales; tant6t, comme c’est 
ici le cas, ils sont signés par plusieurs censeurs, tant6t les censeurs font des rapports 
individuels. Les dossiers sont classés par théatre. 
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sent bien, sous un faux nom, et sa figure, ses discours, l’élévation de son Ame et de ses 
sentiments surprennent et ‘subjuguent le coeur de la fille de cette maison. Alors 
nds combats de la raison et de la faiblesse. Le flibustier est obligé d’aller reprendre 
commandement et, comme cela doit étre encore, il sauve sa maitresse et son pére 
d’ un trés grand danger; alors il est reconnu, autre combat, mais bien plus magnifique, 
car il est 4 cinq ou six personnes; aussi la fin en est-elle bien plus brillante. Le 
flibustier se sert de son pouvoir pour ramener tous ses soldats a la sagesse, dissoudre la 
compagnie, aprés avoir assuré le sort de chacun par une dot considérable. Tant 
de grandeur, tant de services, tant de vertus effacent aux yeux des parents et de sa 
maitresse, les taches d’une conduite passée, on ne voit plus qu’un homme doué d’un 
— so. qui par son amour extréme, garantit le bonheur de celle qu’on lui 
accorde.”’ 


Le sujet n’est donc qu’une variante de celui bien connu, du bon bandit, et il est 
surprenant qu'il n’ait pas suscité les protestations des censeurs. Connaissant les 
idées de Lemontey on se demande pourquoi il a laissé passer le fond de la piéce déja 
profondément romantique pour ne faire que cette observation de détail: “Il y a 
seulement parmi les personnages un Perse, St. Vincent, qui parait étre un moine, et 
qui peut laisser craindre qu’on ne montre sur le théatre un habit monastique. La 
prudence demande qu’on en fasse un ermite, r6le commun 4 la scéne et qui n’a jamais 
excité les remarques ni la réclamation de personne.’’ On est surpris de trouver 
l’auteur de l’Examen impartial exigeant la suppression de I’habit monastique. 

Une autre piéce d’allure romantique est le sujet d’un rapport signé par Lemontey 
seul; il s’y fait plus le défenseur de la justice, de la noblesse, des bonnes mceurs 
qu’ennemi d’un genre nouveau. II s’agit de /’Ayeule “‘ par M. Sauvage, etc.’’ “‘Cette 
piéce,”’ écrit Lemontey, ‘‘est une imitation du théatre allemand, ou l’on remarque plus 
de singularité que de nouveauté.”” Suit l’analyse. 


“Une bande de tartares est l’effroi d’un canton de la Pologne, ot habite le comte 
de Lazinski. Le chef de ces bandits a eu l'occasion de voir et de secourir Berthe, la 
fille du comte; il en est devenu amoureux; il s’est introduit au chateau sous le nom 
honorable de Henri de Herskan, et le comte consentit a les unir.”’ 


“‘Jusque 1a,”” remarque Lemontey, “tout est irréprochable; c’est l'histoire de 
Sbogar, de l’homme aux trois visages, etc.’’ Ici encore, rien contre les bandits 
généreux et vertueux. 


““Mais ce Henry, ce jeune chef de Tartares, est un enfant que le brigand Boleslas 
a enlevé, et cet enfant se trouve précisément étre le fils de Lazinski, et le frére de 
Berthe. Est-il donc, comme _Edipe, incestueux et parricide? 

“D’abord il n’est point incestueux; ila pu aimer sans crime une sceur qu’il ne 
connaissait pas; son mariage n’a d’ailleurs été célébré ni couronné. S’il ya quelque 
obscurité sur ce point dans le dialogue, elle disparafira par un seul mot. Il n’y a 
point d’inceste, et l’imagination du spectateur n’en peut méme supposer. 

“Tl est vrai que dans un combat de nuit Lazinski a été blessé par Henry, qui ne le 
connaissait pas pour Lazinski, et encore moins pour son pére, puisqu’il a été dans la 
horde tartare, comme enfant de Boleslas, et que ce dernier ne lui révéle le fatal secret 
que lorsque Lazinski expire. Cette cruelle méprise est un grand malheur, et non un 
de ces forfaits exécrables que le théatre ne supporte pas. Seulement il ne convient 
pas de laisser longtemps sous les yeux du spectateur le fils qui a ainsi souillé son bras 
involontairement, aussit6t que la terrible vérité est connue. 

“L’apparition du spectre de l’ayeule est un moyen que le gofit approuve rarement, 
que les grands maitres n’employent qu’avec réserve, mais qui dans les théatres 
subalternes est en possession de remplacer la mythologie. Ce fant6me qui, sur la foi 
d’une vieille légende, a coutume depuis plusieurs siécles, d’ annoncer les malheurs dans 
la famille Lazinski, est un ressort un peu ridicule, mais qui n’a rien en soi de danger- 
eux, si on en écarte l’idée de fatalité, et les détails d’une terreur outrée, ce qu’il est 
facile de faire dans ce mélodrame. 
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“‘Je finis par remarquer que la scéne se passe en Pologne, dans une famille noble, 
avec des mceurs et des coutumes étrangéres. Cette circonstance est toujours utile 
dans les piéces de ce genre, ot les gens du peuple, qui en sont les spectateurs, n'y 
voient qu’un spectacle curieux appartenant 4 un monde qui n’est pas le leur. Je 
tiens en ce sens a l’apparition de l’ayeule, qui dépasse encore plus le public francais, et 
répand surtout l’ouvrage une couleur purement fantastique.” 


Lemontey termine en indiquant des changements 4 faire. 

L’on peut remarquer tout de suite que son rapport est moins sévére que ceux de 
ses collégues. Mais les coupures ou corrections qu'il exige, soulignent suffisamment 
son souci de l’ordre moral et social, sa réaction contre des innovations, son sentiment 
de la tradition dramatique francaise. II suffit d’avoir lu l’analyse que nous venons 
de reproduire pour saisir la portée et le sens des corrections suivantes exigées par 
Lemontey. II exige l’effacement d’une ligne ot se trouvent les mots “sinistres 
influences.”” Ce passage indiquerait une fatalité qui blesserait notre morale. Quand 
on se souvient qu’on est a la Porte-Saint-Martin, voici une note qui peut surprendre, 
ou plutét qui montre combien on se méfiait du peuple. Cette fois Lemontey exige 
qu’on efface les mots “‘resté suspendu (il s’agit d’un poignard depuis suspendu prés de 
son portrait pour perpétuer 4 la fois le souvenir du crime et du chatiment).”’ “Il nesera 
point placé de poignard auprés du portrait,” ordonne le censeur; ‘‘il n’en sera plus 
fait de mention dans le reste de la piéce, et Henri n’en sera point armé quand il 
courra au secours de ses camarades, et blessera le comte de Lazinski."” Dumas et 
Hugo pourront se méfier des ciseaux 4 leur tour. Lemontey fait supprimer encore 
une ligne qui vise la noblesse en ces termes:’’ pourquoi te méler a la race maudite?”’, 
et ne laisse guére passer la phrase “‘la justice le veut,”’ puisqu’elle est dite ironique- 
ment. 

Quand on sait en quels termes d’autres censeurs parlérent de cette piéce, les 
critiques de Lemontey semblent, comme le furent jadis ces discours, modérées. Je 
n’en citerai que deux. Royon en refusant son autorisation a cette piéce écrivit, “Je 
ne pense pas que dans un état chrétien on puisse souffrir qu’on professe sur la scéne le 
dogme pernicieux de la fatalité . . . ce n'est que dans le paganisme, ou en des piéces 
dont le sujet est tiré du temps od il couvrit la terre, qu’on a pu supporter un CEdipe 
s’écriant: 

Impitoyables dieux, mes crimes sont les vétres, et vous m’en punissez!”’ 

A. de Chazet est plus emphatique dans son langage; ‘‘Je ne connais rien de plus 
scandaleusement immoral que cet ouvrage,’’ exclame-t-il, et Lacretelle, dans le 
méme ton, est de son avis.“ Ajoutons que la piéce refusée en 1824 fut condamnée de 
nouveau par le censeur Royon, le 5 avril 1825, en des termes qui seront appliqués, ou 
peu s’en faut, 4 Hernani.'* 

En 1817 Lemontey est contre le romantisme tel qu’il se manifestait alors au 
théatre: prisons, échafauds, etc., et en analysant le Petit Jehan de Saintré,” il est 
content de signaler l'absence des scénes qui caractérisent les mélodrames. C’est 
dans cet esprit qu’il exige que l’exécution de Sbogar soit transplantée dans la coulisse 
quand le directeur du théatre de la Gaieté demande l’autorisation de jouer Jean 


18 Dossier Porte-Saint-Martin, rapports des années 1823 et 1824. 

16 ‘Comment supposer qu'une jeune personne honnéte veuille s’enfuir avec un 
Bandit qu'elle reconnait pour tel? Comment supposer qu’un Bandit soit le héros 
d’une piéce, et soit peint comme un personnage intéressant, noble, et doué de plusieurs 
bonnes qualités? Rien de plus immoral.” 

7 Saint-Martin, 14 mars 1817. 
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Sbogar.'8 Cependant il demande I'autorisation pour la Marie Stuart traduite de 
Schiller pour la Porte-Saint-Martin en 1820. en louant le traducteur d’avoir 
supprimé la scéne de la communion. En ce qui concerne le Hamlet destiné 4 la méme 
scéne, Lemontey, d’accord avec Lacretelle et d’Avrigni, exige qu’ ‘‘ un tableau magique 
qui rappellerait aux spectateurs un attentat récent” et quelques autres passages 
soient retranchés. Ceci contre ce qu’il y avait de circonstanciel dans la piéce. II ne 
voit pas d’inconvénient que ce drame soit joué, car “‘le crime est puni, l’usurpateur 
parricide recoit la mort, et le roi légitime est replacé sur le tr6ne.”” N’oublions pas 
qu'il s’agit d’une adaptation. II avait déja écrit, 4 propos d’une autre adaptation, le 
Macbeth de Schakespear de Ducis, en lui donnant son approbation: “si on y voit 
l’affreux assassinat d’un roi, le chatiment et le remords le suivent de prés, et Fréde- 
gonde dans son épouvantable somnambulisme égorgeant son propre fils, remplit les 
spectateurs d’une juste horreur pour son régicide.”*° Ducis est loin de Shakespeare, 
mais 1815 est loin de 1830. Mais alors Lemontey ne sera plus, et ce sera Briffaut qui 
invectivera contre les innovations romantiques. 

Dans le rapport sur Ja Cause Célébre, qu’on voulait monter 4 la Porte-Saint- 
Martin en 1807, Lemontey devient un aristarque officiel, Aprés avoir indiqué 
l’inconvénient de permettre la représentation de cette piéce 4 cause de sa trop grande 
ressemblance avec un procés qui occupait alors les tribunaux, il ajoute: 

“Rien n’est plus extraordinaire qu’un pareil sujet (l’'amant sauve de la mort sa 
fiancée qu’on allait enterrer vivante . . . elle était tombée dans un état qui res- 
semblait 4 la mort a la suite d’une maladie causée par le chagrin d’avoir été obligée 
d’épouser un mari qu'elle n’aimait pas) si ce n’est la maniére dont il est traité; il 
n'y a pas une régle (je souligne) pas une convenance dramatique d’observée et pas 
l’ombre d'action. Les scénes sont des conversations des clients avec leurs avocats, et 
le troisiéme acte, qui n’a qu’une scéne, et se passe au tribunal, n’est que le plaidoyer 
contradictoire des deux gens de lois, et le jugement. Le quatriéme acte est le seul qui 
contienne une espéce de mouvement dramatique, la femme faussement enterrée, et 
qui a presque gagné sa cause, cédant aux larmes, aux instances de son pére, consent a 
reprendre son mari quand celui-ci méme vient mourir 4 ses pieds du poison qu'il a 
pris. 

L’auteur du rapport est d’accord cependant, que le public seul est juge de ‘‘ces 
défauts contre l’art du théatre” et affirme par 14 que lui, en tant que censeur, ne 
doit s’occuper que de “‘la tranquilité publique.” 

Lemontey, pourtant (comme ses collaborateurs) ne peut pas s’empécher de 
critiquer les piéces qu’il n’a qu’& censurer, que ce soit Dieu le roi, l’honneur et les 
Dames, Jean Bart, ou les Fous prétendus,* tantét “le style ne vaut pas mieux que la 
composition” (Dieu, le roi, etc.), tantét le style plait, étant ‘‘exempt de l’enflure et 
l’emphase du genre’”’; ailleurs ‘‘des ressorts invraisemblables ou forcés, des situations 
peu intéressantes ou peu comiques, un dénoument qui ne sort pas du fond méme de 
l’action’’ méritent a l’auteur de la piéce une bonne ou une mauvaise note. 

On trouve parfois chez Lemontey une observation qui est encore d’actualité. 
En 1814 une comédie, /es Anglais a Paris, fut présentée et refusée; en mars 1815 elle 
recoit un rapport favorable, mais non sans la condition que ‘‘l’habit des deux per- 
sonnages Ernest et Roossler ne sera point un uniforme militaire, qui doit étre respecté 
@ quelque nation qu'ilappartienne.”’ Je souligne—au fait, c’est l’uniforme, et non les 
Anglais qu'il s’agit de respecter; le commentaire supplémentaire du rapport nous le 


18 Dossier Gaieté, Rapport du 7 aofit 1818. 
19 27 juillet. 

20 Dossier Odéon, rapport du 5 janvier 1815. 
21 Porte-Saint-Martin, 1807. 

2 Tous a la Porte-Saint-Martin, 1815. 
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fait croire: “On ne sait quand les petits théatres se lasseront du baragouin des 
Anglais” soupire Lemontey, “mais tous a l'envi ont recours 4 ce pauvre moyen 
comique.”’ 

Le principal souci de Lemontey cependant est la morale et la sauvegarde de 
l’ordre établi. En 1814 il est d’accord avec d’Avrigni pour faire retrancher au 
mélodrame intitulé Le Vieux dela Montagne ‘‘ quelques passages inconvenants, ou trop 
libres, et particuliérement tout ce qui peut offrir l’idée d’une passion incestueuse.”’ ** 
Un principe d’indulgence, pas toujours suivi, se dégage du rapport sur Une journée au 
camp ou guignon sur guignon. ‘‘Les plaisanteries sont quelquefois par trop gaies,” 
écrivent Lemontey et d’Avrigni; ‘nous avons cru devoir en supprimer deux ou trois 
. . » Mais nous avons pensé que les autres sollicitaient l’indulgence dans les circon- 
stances ou le public vient plut6ét chercher au théatre l’amusement que la morale.” % 

Il est donc entendu qu'il faut distinguer entre les théAtres, et ce qui est permis sur 
les scénes populaires ne le sera pas nécessairement sur la scéne nationale. 

Un des meilleurs exemples d’une legon de morale donnée par Lemontey (d’accord 
avec de Chazet) est contenu dans le rapport sur Jacques, ou la fatale révélation.2* Le 
changement demandé ne consiste pas d’un mot ou d’un passage mais du dénouement 
méme. Voici d’abord I’analyse de la piéce: 

“Ce Jacques est un personnage mystérieux qui sert comme simple matelot sur la 
flotte de Duquesne, mais qui a force de belles actions, vient d’étre nommé au grade 
d’officier. Mais il se trouve étre en méme temps un assassin condamné 4 mort que 
l’on recherche sur la flotte oi l’on a su qu’il était caché. A la vérité la condamnation 
est déja ancienne, et Jacques a été bien plus malheureux que coupable, puisque c’est en 
voulant se tuer lui-méme qu’il a donné involontairement la mort a sa belle-sceur. 
C’est au moment d’étre livré 4 la justice qu'il retrouve 4 Palerme son fils et son 
frére, et que son fils est prét A épouser sa cousine par la protection de M. Duquesne. 

‘Jacques les a bien convaincus de son innocence, mais il n’a aucun moyen 
suffisant de justification auprés des tribunaux. I! parait donc consentir a fuir sur un 
esquif au moment du mariage de son fils; mais c’est alors qu’il se tue d'un coup de 
pistolet et tombe dans la mer.” 


“Un suicide,” conclut Lemontey, “et si prémédité dans une piéce populaire, 
surtout lorsqu’il n'est point le sujet d'une grande lecon, comme dans le drame de 
Beverly, a paru blesser ila morale.”” Et il est d’avis de ne pas accorder l’autorisation 
& moins que le dénouement soit changé. C’est-d-dire, que l’auteur est 4 charge de 
supprimer le suicide. 

Enfin, dans la critique de /’Inspirée de Béthulie* on retrouve le Lemontey 
conservateur, modéré, que nous connaissons; on y sent le besoin de l’ordre, la peur de 
l’agitation populaire de quelqu’un qui a des biens a perdre, ce qui se traduit dans un 
bon sens peu apprécié de l’auteur qui voit sa piéce ajournée dans I’intérét de la 
minorité au pouvoir. 


“Ce sujet tiré de la Bible,’’ lisons-nous dans le rapport, ‘a déja été mis au 
théAtre; il offre le dévouement d’une femme qui va assassiner (Judith y tua Holo- 
pherne) de sa main le général dont elle croit que la mort doit sauver son pays. Dans 
des temps calmes on peut sans inconvénients faire passer sous les yeux des spectateurs 
ces grands événements historiques, mais lorsque les opinions politiques se heurtent (20 
avril 1815) lorsque les esprits sont échauffés par i’esprit de parti, qui peut prévoir 
toutes les idées que sont capables de jeter dans les tétes prévenues les grands exemples 


*3 Porte-Saint-Martin rapport du 23 mars 1815. 
24 Porte-Saint-Martin, 25 novembre 1814. 

% Id., 1815. 

26 Id., 1821. 

7 Porte-Saint-Martin 20 avril 1815. 
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de fanatisme, et ces meurtres commandés par des inspirations divines? Le danger est 
encore plus voisin, quand le tableau est exposé sur un théAtre populaire, ot la plupart 
des spectateurs apportent plus de passions que de lumiéres.”’ 

On sent bien la part de Lemontey dans ce rapport: il a vu la Révolution, et n’a 
pas trop de confiance dans un mystique populaire qui dégénére dans un fanatisme 
sans contr6le, et déblaye tout ce qui se trouve dans son chemin a coups de couteau. 
Mais efit-il raison de condamner cette piéce sur ce principe? C’est poser la question 
de la censure. Et la majorité semble toujours étre du cété de celui qui chassa le 
poéte de la République. 

Les premiéres piéces importantes du théAtre romantique francais ne furent pas 
montées; Lemontey n’eut pas a les juger en censeur. Avant Henri III et sa cour, 
avant Hernani, Lemontey avait cessé d’étre censeur. L’on peut croire, d’aprés les 
rapports que nous venons de parcourir, qu’il aurait été moins sévére pour Dumas et 
Hugo que les censeurs réactionnaires de 1829 et de 1830. 


Conclusion 

Pendant cette période quelle fut l’influence de la censure sur l’évolution de l'art 
dramatique? A en juger d’aprés les rapports, elle fut quasi nulle. Je veux dire 
que les coupures pratiquées sur les piéces n’empéchérent sans doute 4 aucune d’elles 
d’étre un chef-d’ceuvre; les auteurs avaient plus 4 se plaindre de leur génie que de la 
censure. 

L’influence fut toute autre, si influence profonde il y eut. La censure empécha 
plutét les ceuvres de naitre en créant une atmosphére défavorable a la production 
artistique. Mais il est impossible de prouver qu’un chef-d’ceuvre qui n’a jamais vu 
le jour serait né sous d’autres conditions. 

Plus d’un auteur a souffert de la censure, en voici deux preuves. Ce sont deux 
lettres, la premiére de M. Léon Halévy qui demande de I’indulgence pour son Czar 
Démétrius; la seconde est de M. Ancelot, qui supplie le Ministre de reviser la décision 
de son prédécesseur en ce qui concerne son Olga ou l’Orpheline moscovite. 

“Plusieurs de mes confréres en ont appelé avec succés des examinateurs de 
Monsieur le vicomte de Martignac 4 Monsieur de Martignac lui-méme,” écrit M. 
Halévy. ‘‘Ma position est plus favorable encore, puisque j’en appelle des censeurs 
de M. le Comte Corbiére aux examinateurs nommés par un Ministre cher aux lettres 
et a ceux qui les cultivent. 

“Auteur d’une tragédie en cinq actes, /e Czar Démétrius, recue a l'unanimité au 
Théatre Francais le 7 février 1827, j’ai vu ma piéce horriblement mutilée par la 
censure de M. Lourdoueix, qui lui a donné une approbation vraiment dérisoire, tant 
il m’a fallu l’acheter par de durs et inconcevables sacrifices. C’est de ce jugement 
beaucoup trop sévére que j’en appelle aujourd’hui.”’ 8 


La demande fut accueillie favorablement, sans doute, car une autorisation fut 
donnée le 23 septembre 1828, Laya, Royon et Brifaut étant censeurs. 

La lettre d’Ancelot appuie davantage sur les inconvénients dont l’auteur a da 
souffrir par suite de l’impossibilité ot il s’est vu de ne pas pouvoir faire jouer son 
drame. Je cite cette lettre en entier; elle se passe d’autre commentaire. 

“Paris, 29 aofit, 1828 
““Monseigneur, : ‘ ; ‘ , 
“Le manuscrit d’Olga ou l’Orpheline moscovite, tragédie que la Comédie Frangaise 


doit bientét représenter, vient de m’étre renvoyé mutilé par MM. les Censeurs: 
Votre Excellence voudra-t-elle me permettre de lui confier le chagrin que j’éprouve? 


28 “T ettre de Léon Halevy, 26, rue Montholon, 4 Son Excellence, Monseigneur le 
Ministre, Secrétaire d’Etat du Département de I|’Intérieur. 6, aofit, 1828." Cette 
lettre, comme celle d’Ancelot, se trouve dans le dossier du Théatre Frangais. 
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“J'avais pensé que cet ouvrage, tout de passion, et dans lequel la politique 
n’entre pour rien, sortirait intact des mains de ces Messieurs. Que je les connaissais 
mal! Un personnage entier (celui du Métropolite de Kioff) m’a été enlevé. 

“Je cherche vraiment, Monseigneur, les motifs qui ont pu ordonner cette 
suppression. Je ne comprends pas, je l’avoue, quels scrupules peuvent étre alarmés 
par la présence d’un Metropolite grec dans la cour d’une Tsarine en 1535. Les 
vétements ne sont point ceux des ministres de notre religion, le culte n'est point le 
méme, et les vers qu'il devait prononcer me semblent encore, malgré l’arrét de 
proscription lancé contre eux, parfaitement innocents. 

“‘Je tenais 4 ce personnage, Monseigneur, parce qu'il servait 4 donner de la 

vérité 4 la scéne, parce qu'il me donnait les moyens de développer le caractére de la 
Tsarine, enfin parce que sa présence me paraissait nécessaire dans la cour de Kioff en 
1535. 
“MM. les Censeurs ont tout détruit d’un seul trait de plume; et j’ai dans les 
bontés de Votre Excellence, dans ia protection éclairée qu’Elle accorde aux lettres, une 
confiance assez grande pour espérer qu’Elle voudra bien accueillir et pardonner mes 
plaintes. 

“Quoi! c’est moi qui suis l'objet de persécutions des agents de Votre Ministére! 
Moi, qui, depuis dix ans, suis en lutte a la haine, aux outrages d’un parti! Moi, a qui 
l’on ne pardonne ni Louis 9, ni mes opinions. Je croyais, je l’'avoue, avoir quelques 
droits 4 la bienveillance du Ministére. Vous le savez, Monseigneur, je ne suis 
point importun; je ne vous poursuis pas de mes demandes, de mes sollicitations. Je 
me contente de mon sort, quelque médiocre qu'il soit, et c’est par un travail assidu 
que je cherche a créer un avenir 4 mes enfants. Mais, si je ne sollicite point de 
faveurs, laissez-moi du moins espérer que des rigueurs ne me seront pas réservées, et 
que je trouverai prés de Votre Excellence un peu de cette indulgente bonté qu’Elle ne 
refuse point 4 mes confréres. 

“Veuillez me pardonner, Monseigneur, de vous avoir ouvert mon 4me; elle est 
profondément blessée; mais la bienveillance que vous avez daigné me témoigner 
quelque fois est venue m’encourager. J’attache un grand prix a la protection de 
Votre Excellence, et je prends la liberté de lui confier le sort de mes hémistiches. 

“Je suis, etc. 


Ancelot 
rue Neuve Saint Roch, 5” 

La réponse a cette lettre, comme celle 4 la précédente, manque au dossier. Si ces 
lettres sont postérieures 4 la date of Lemontey était censeur, l’on voit qu’il s’'agit bien 
d’événements antérieurs 4 sa démission en 1824, et si l’on ne trouve pas de protesta- 
tions entre 1806 et 1824 il y a des raisons de croire que ce n’était pas faute de raisons 
pour en faire.2® On voit plus nettement par ces lettres ce que les rapports ne laissaient 
que soupconner; la jalousie professionelle des censeurs. 

Lemontey est d’habitude des plus modérés, mais, et l’on ne peut pas expliquer 
sa vie sans tenir compte de ceci, il se plia assez facilement aux exigences des instruc- 
tions qui se succédérent avec chaque nouveau gouvernement. II chercha 4 garder ses 
fonctions, il attendit des récompenses, et ne fut pas décu; il débuta modestement, 
nous l’avons vu; avant la fin de sa vie, il était entré a l’Académie Francaise *° et ce fut 
Villemain qui écrivit le discours prononcé a ses funérailles en 1826. Un mot rapporté 
de lui montre bien son.attitude vis-a-vis de la censure: ‘‘ N’allez-vous pas voir ce 
soir,’’ demandait-il, ‘‘ Athalie par Racine et Lemontey?’’ Et il résume tout ce qu’on 
peut dire de la censure, fut-elle toujours confiée 4 d’aussi braves fonctionnaires que 
Lemontey. 

CARGILL SPRIETSMA 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 

29 Comme preuve I’on peut citer une lettre de Pixérecourt, 4 M. Coupart, du 24 
janvier 1828, demandant I’autorisation d’une piéce (L’Arrét de mort) qui attend son 
tour depuis 1822. Dossier Gaieté. 

80 J] succéda a l’Abbé Morellet en 1819. 
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THE SECRETARY ALPHABET. 1571. 


Samuel A. Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance. . . . With an Intro- 
duction by Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1930, 
xii + 210 pp. 


Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, the author of Problems in Shakspere’s Penmanship and of 
The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore, has published a manual of which all students of the 
Elizabethan period,—and of the Renaissance in general,—had long felt the need. 
It will become at once an indispensable vade-mecum to any scholar who has to 
decipher old hand, who wants to publish Renaissance documents or conduct investi- 
gations in the archives. It is the more welcome since, in the Romance field at least, 
students of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are left to haphazard self- 
instruction in the complicated paleography of these periods. Courses in Old French 
paleography do not deal with the development of the several varieties of script that 
became current in Europe from Villon to Racine; and these varieties, such as the 
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several kinds of Bastard Script, the Secretary Hand, or the Mixed Hand of the 
seventeenth century, offer problems which each student or scholar should master 
before exploring archives or attempting to read original documents of whatever 
nature. 

Dr. Tannenbaum first traces the origin of the Renaissance script in antiquity and 
through the Carolingian and Gothic lettering, and then discusses the evolution and 
the varieties of each letter in particular, both as minuscule and as majuscule. And 
here his wide experience as a practical expert in handwriting allows him to make a 
number of illuminating remarks that may go far to solve the reading problems of a 
particularly puzzling page or manuscript. For each letter an engraved table of its 
varieties is presented. A full discussion of abbreviations, punctuation and other 
writing marks concludes this well-illustrated manual, which is designed for practical 
help, and is fully equipped to render it. 
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VARIETIES OF MINUSCULE S. 


G. L. vAN ROOSBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Georges Ascoli, La Grande-Bretagne devant l’opinion frangaise au XVIIe siécle. Two 
volumes, 517, 360 pp., Paris, Libraire Universitaire J. Gamber, 1930. 
Like so many works of major importance in the history of ideas and institutions, 
this book was at first designed as background for a study of events of minor im- 
portance. Interested originally in the activities of a group of Huguenot refugees in 
England during the early years of the eighteenth century, M. Ascoli looked vainly for 
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“‘un ouvrage qui présentat un bilan de ce que la France con:.issait déja du pays 
voisin.”” Fully aware of the magnitude of his task, he undertook to write it himself; 
the result we have in the comprehensive work which consists of the volume published 
in 1927, presenting the period from the end of the Hundred Years’ War to the ac- 
cession of James I, and the two volumes now to be considered. The substance is 
mostly fresh, the point of view original. M. Ascoli has broken new ground in almost 
every chapter, has added to the available facts on many familiar topics, and has 
shown the importance of many influences hitherto neglected, in particular, perhaps, 
that of the moral writings of Francis Bacon and Joseph Hall on their French con- 
temporaries. 

As the author's interest lies almost exclusively in the extent to which neighbors 
were neighborly, it is not to be expected that his picture of either country should be 
complete. We are shown that the main developments of English science and 
philosophy, the news of the chief innovations and events in politics and public life, 
the records of English travelers, the work of English historians and antiquarians, all 
cross the Channel without difficulty; while Shakespeare and Milton, Spenser and 
Marlowe, wait long years before they receive any French mention at all. In view of 
the constant movement into England of the characteristic products of French taste, 
reaching a climax in the period of the Restoration, one deduces the difficulty of 
determining the effective breadth of the English Channel. 

Volume I is about equally divided between French views of past and present 
events in England, and a summary of French knowledge of England and the English. 
Seventeenth-century French opinion of English affairs was largely determined by 
religious or political sympathies, and the stirring events of the Stuart period could 
scarcely fail to rouse notable reverberations across the Channel. Political develop- 
ments in England moved too rapidly for the contemporaneous state of French 
opinion to keep up with them; the result was a widening rift, only partially and 
artificially bridged during the Restoration and the reign of Queen Anne. The 
almost bloodless Revolution of 1688 was incomprehensible to the average Frenchman; 
a fact the more remarkable because the more drastic steps taken forty years before 
had had an immediate echo in the Parliamentary Fronde. The second part of this 
volume is the history of the basis for mutual sympathy laid in mutual knowledge 
through works of history and geography, and the books of travelers. This section isa 
precious compilation of fact and impression, taken from first-hand observations. 

The second volume is more suggestive than the first; it opens many questions, 
and, although offering at least tentative answers to most, leaves enough difficulties to 
inspire much investigation. M. Ascoli comments constructively on almost every 
Englishman who achieved international fame for his intellectual activities. Here are 
treated Bacon, with his disciples of the Royal Society (erroneously described as the 
Royal Society of Physicians, p. 41), Harvey, Sir Kenelm Digby, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Sir Thomas Browne, John Locke, the earliest Deists, Thomas Hobbes, 
Sir William Temple. In many cases these pages are invaluable contributions to 
knowledge; the section as a whole presents a systematic account of a somewhat 
neglected phase of seventeenth-century thought. 

M. Ascoli explicitly disclaims any intention of advancing the date at which the 
characteristically English philosophy begins to act upon writers and thinkers in 
France. He emphasizes the often-forgotten distinction between knowledge of a 
philosophy and the influence exerted by such a philosophy; and he shows conclusively 
that, from the first appearance of the particular tendencies of the English school, the 
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successive developments were followed as carefully as means of communication 
permitted. English thought became distinct and national with the rise of Platonism 
at Cambridge, and the increase of strength given the empirical current by the Royal 
Society. The vigorous dissemination of the activities and discoveries of that body 
in the correspondence and publications of its secretary, Henry Oldenburg, tends 
immediately to replace English thought in its rank as part of the common European 
heritage. Although full of a new and lively nationalism, the seventeenth century 
develops the necessary antidote in the strongly secular codperation of the natural 
sciences. The travelers, the professional correspondents, the early Academicians, 
the first journalists, such men as Mersenne, Evelyn, Cassiano del Pozzo, Chapelain, 
Oldenburg, Huygens, Denis de Sallo, Gallois, Bayle—these are the men to whom, for 
their enthusiastic transmission of the methods and results of the labors of the new 
philosophers, the modern world owes a great debt. 

An indirect excuse for the late appearance of such a book as this is offered by the 
last chapter, an account of the fortunes of English literature,—poetry, fiction, drama 
—in France. So small is the accounting, so limited and unimportant the volume of 
work read across the Channel, that it is quite apparent that only the adoption of a 
broader view than previous historians have accepted has made the telling of this 
story seem worth while. The antagonism of the France of Bossuet and the England 
of Bunyan, the France of Richelieu and the England of Cromwell, has too long stood 
in the way of the historian’s recognition of essential unity of intellectual Europe. 
It is good to know that Corneille translated a few of the Latin poems of the Scottish 
poet, John Owen; and that Edmund Waller found continental esteem through the 
appreciative mention made of him by Saint-Evremond. Actual knowledge of 
English verse seems to have been limited almost completely to those who could read 
the language; for M. Asccli can list only two translations of English poetry, both to 
be found in the translation of Mrs. Manley’s novel, The New Atalantis. Novels 
from the English could not hope to rival in popularity those from Italian and Spanish 
sources, only the Argenis, the Arcadia, the Man in the Moon leaving any deep trace in 
France, while the theatre was known by reputation only. 

This book is completed by an altogether remarkable Bibliography of some 
eighteen hundred items, classified as reference occurs in the text. In these hundred 
and seventy pages one finds full evidence of the right of these volumes to be considered 
definitive. Here are listed pamphlets, essays, plays, novels, books of history and 
travel, memoirs: the complete documentation of an exhaustive study. Only in 
minor detail is this likely to need rectification; only special research in particular 
fields is likely to amplify its comprehensive enumeration. 

For example, the present account of the paths by which English science became 
part of the common stock of French learning might easily be expanded. Robert 
Boyle’s New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, Touching the Air (Oxford, 1660), were 
written for his nephew, at that time resident in Paris and following the activities of 
one of the private Academies, probably that of Montmor; in his desire to popularize 
the empirical philosophy, Boyle hopes that his book will help the young Viscount 
Dungarvan to arouse the interest of the Frenchmen. A Latin translation was 
published at the Hague as well as in Oxford in 1661; mentioned in a letter of this same 
year from Melchisedech Thevenot to Christiaan Huygens, this edition was widely 
read by the new philosophers abroad, and was the source of the anonymous extract 
in the Traitesz de l' Equilibre des liqueurs (1663), published after the death of Pascal by 
Florin Périer. There is ample evidence in letters received by Oldenburg that Boyle’s 
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advances were eagerly followed in France five or six years before the first dates 
mentioned by M. Ascoli. 

From the important collection of letters from the Macclesfield papers, published 
by Rigaud in 1841, Correspondence of Scientific Men, we learn that the sickness and 
temporary absence from France of Christiaan Huygens had led to the abortive 
suggestion in French official circles that his place on the royal patronage lists be taken 
by an Englishman (Rigaud, II, 221-2; J. Collins to James Gregory, 5 May, 1671). 
These volumes, which do not figure in M. Ascoli’s Bibliography, contain many other 
details concerning scientific communications, and also a rather notable letter in 
English by an untraveled Jesuit of Lyons, Jean Berthet, to John Collins of the 
Royal Society, conveying the usual grist of information about books. 

The brief portrait of the English character found in the last book of the Calii- 
paedia of the epicurean abbé Claudius Quillet, with its vigorous disapproval of 
Puritanism and its equally fervid admiration of English maritime exploits, forms an 
interesting corroboration of some of the conclusions reached in Volume I. 

In qualification of the general results of the work of M. Ascoli it should be 
remembered that such libraries as that of Chapelain contained English works in 
Latin translation only, and that English scientists and scholars received no official 
recognition in France, while citizens of many other European nations were amply 
pensioned. It is to be noticed, too, that the English were keenly critical of most 
intellectual activities as carried out in France. It was usually declared that the 
French were too much given to discussion and not enough to experiment; a criticism 
which represents the reaction against metaphysics and scholasticism in its simplest 
form. Although many Frenchmen recognized the force of this opinion, the conditions 
surrounding the scholar in Paris scarcely permitted any radical reorganization of his 
activities. The constitution of the Académie des Sciences outlawed argumentation 
and encouraged works, but at its side in salons and conférences the old disputes over 
qualities and forms kept merrily on their ancient path. 

To sum up, although M. Ascoli has shown us that in many respects the two 
countries are philosophically one, his work has tended to emphasize the deep-rooted 
differences in matters of taste and art. The establishment of frequent and regular 
communications and the building up of a body of literature of information concerning 
England made the work of the publicists of the next century that much easier. A 
common literature followed the establishment of a body of common knowledge and 
thought. M. Ascoli does not contradict the traditional view that in his period the 
two literatures were always distinct; the function of his work has been to show that 
this picture is incomplete, lacking background. This work of filling-in he has 
admirably performed. 

In closing, one may be forgiven a word of praise for M. Ascoli’s uniformly careful 
spelling of English proper names. French usage and pronunciation insist on Londres 
and Dowvres; but in all other cases we find the standard English form, Canterbury, 
Drogheda, etc. Once or twice the ineradicable Edimbourg is found (e.g., I, 336), in 
contrast with the more frequent use of the similarly pronounced British form; and 
Titus Oates is here usually written with a grave accent on thee. But on the whole M. 
Ascoli is careful of details that might offend the minor sensibilities as he is consci- 
entious in the handling of the major lines of this altogether impressive work. 

Harcourt BROWN 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK 
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Hans Chmelitek, Die Gerundialumschreibung im Altspanischen zum Ausdruck von 

Aktionsarten, Hamburg, Seminar fiir romanische Sprachen und Kultur, 1930, pp. 

iii + 102. 

This is a consideration, supplemented by numerous valuable and useful examples, 
of a periphrasis which offers attractive and fertile field for comparative linguistic 
study. That is to say, we have here a construction, commonly thought to be quite 
modern and in some respects, at least, peculiar to English, which can actually be 
paralleled not only in several modern Indo-European languages, but in some ancient 
and modern non-Indo-European tongues as well,—as witness ancient Egyptian and 
Basque. What elementary school grammars style the “‘ progressive tense” forms,— 
the gerundial periphrases—are in the work under review studied in texts of the 
twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. 

Although the author envisages the possibility of a separate, independent de- 
velopment in Spanish, he quite validly first examines the conditions in Latin. I fear 
that in this country as well as elsewhere one can find entirely too many students who 
accidently or designedly embark in Romance work with a very imperfect knowledge 
of Latin and a very meager appreciation of the importance of a sound Latin training as 
an indispensable preliminary to satisfactory work not only in the comparative 
linguistics of the Romance languages, but even in an adequate understanding and 
evaluation of the phenomena of any separate Romance language. We have not 
reached a universal perception that a knowledge of Latin constitutes a prerequisite 
historic background for Romance linguistic science,—is, in fact, part of the very 
essence of it. To be sure, much of popular Latin is still hidden from us. Never- 
theless, the linguist must always consider the potentialities of Latin, and the alterna- 
tives of a continuation and a new, separate development. 

The author, as I say, examines the Latin conditions. Still, I wish he had had 
time and space to pass in review related phenomena like the use of the present 
participle with esse, as well as certain early locutions like amatum iri, amaturum (esse), 
and even eo quaestum (‘‘I shall seek”), in a survey of the potentialities of Italic and 
of Latin itself. 

As for Spanish, it is significant that in the older language ser (seer) can be used 
with the gerund, while nowadays ser seems to have been replaced by estar. Ramsey's 
remark, however (A Text-Book of Modern Spanish), that “‘ser is never employed with 
the gerund, since the latter denotes only a temporary duration” is, I am sure, quite 
unscientific from any linguistic aspect. 

The periphrasis with estar, ir, venir, and other auxiliary verbs properly expresses 
what many grammarians term a “durative action” (see Lenz, La Oracién y sus 
partes, 2d ed., p. 393). The author of the treatise under review maintains that the 
kernel of the phenomenon lies in the incompleteness of the action represented. 
Further than that, however, the examples cited seem to indicate also an iterative, 
intensive, and frequentative, and even an augmentative force. But it appears to me 
that these added elements are due to the signification or connotation of the particular 
verb which is used in the gerund, or the silent implication involved in the specific 
phrase or even the whole sentence, and in the modifying adverbs, rather than to any 
inherent force in the locution itself. In other words, the force is to be read in and is 
therefore incidental and fortuitous. I must recognize, however, that this comment 
applies with equal propriety to certain aspects of simple tense forms like the imperfect 
indicative,—in short, that the author has really shown us the possibilities in the 
locution treated. He himself finds the origin of this phase in the associated use of 
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certain verbs (crecer) and adverbs (poco a poco). Finally, he points out that, in the 
inchoative, only ir occurs as the auxiliary. Similarly, in association with an adverbial 
modifier, the expression acquires an intensive-durative meaning. 

An example of divergence of linguistic phenomena in two closely-related lan- 
guages as against the correspondence in two more remotely related tongues is seen 
in the sentences of indignation: gque estas faziendo? and que estas diziendo?—just like 
English what are you doing?, what are you saying? Here German uses the very much 
different was machst du bloss?; was redest du da? Herein, too, English stands apart 
even from Dutch. 

The author notes that the concept of a condition has not faded, and estar has not 
completely lost its own signification, for no combinations are found with verbs of 
motion. In present-day Spanish, the use of estar with verbs of motion is condemned, 
so that we do not have estar viniendo, estar yendo. But here again, I am sure, the 
pronunciamentos go directly against a natural and logical tendency of linguistic 
development. As the locution replaces the simple tenses the auxiliary becomes more 
and more stereotyped and attention is fixed on the gerund. Apparently, as far as 
Old Spanish is concerned, there is no distinction in meaning between estar and seer in 
conjunction with the gerund. 

An instance of the retention of the original meaning of seer seems to occur in the 
example cited from the Primera Crénica General (author's page 73): 0 seye comiendo. 
But seer very soon becomes a mere auxiliary verb, losing, in those forms which are the 
Latin sedere, all idea of sit. Instances of the interchangeability of seer and estar 
in this construction occur. The author cites two examples from the Cid. Inter- 
estingly enough, venir has kept its fundamental meaning. 

The author cites one example of se(e)r in the gerundial form, “considered an 
impossibility by grammarians” (!). Evidently, grammarians must be careful about 
“impossibilities”’ in language. 

No compound form of the auxiliary united with the gerund was found. Herein 
the modern speech differs. 

Owing to special phonetic circumstances well known to Romance students, the 
Latin present participle and the gerund frequently eventuate in the same form in 
French. So a reconstruction of the Latin original is in many cases difficult. This 
very fact would make a strong appeal to an English speaker, for English, like French, 
has both ‘“‘he was a hunting” and ‘“‘he was hunting.”” A comparison of Spanish and 
French worked out in some detail would have been valuable. 

The writer concludes that the construction is possibly an independent develop- 
ment of Spanish, and that many instances of the periphrasis are no doubt equivalent 
to the simple verb. French, too, shows traces of having moved along the same lines. 
But one sure conclusion is perhaps this: Spanish pushed the construction further than 
any other Romance language. 

EpuraAim Cross 

NEw YorRK 


R, L. Hawkins, Madame de Staél and the United States, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930, vi + 81 pp. 

The last few years have been exceptionally fruitful in books and articles on Mme 
de Staél, her friends and her literary milieu. In 1924 D. G. Larg published the first 
volume of his biography, Mme de Staél: La Vie dans l’euvre (1766-1800), followed in 
1929 by Mme de Staél: La seconde Vie (1800-1807), and which will be completed by at 
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least one more study on the later years. In the meanwhile J. Turquan issued a 
rather partial biography which is chiefly to be remembered because of the unpublished 
letters it contains, Mme de Staél: Sa Vie amoureuse, politique et mondaine (1766-1817), 
d’aprés des documents inédits, 1926. It is exactly in unpublished letters to and by 
“‘Corinne”’ that the recent harvest has been rich. Without mentioning a number of 
articles in periodicals, it is sufficient to point to such volumes as C« d’Haussonville, 
Mme de Staél et M. Necker d’aprés leur correspondance inédite, 1925; C= J. de Pange, 
Mme de Staél et Frangois de Pange (Lettres et Documents inédits), 1925; the very 
interesting correspondence with one of her lovers published in J. Mistler, Mme de 
Staél et Maurice O’ Donnell (1805-1817), d’aprés des lettres inédites, 1926; her Lettres 2 
B. Constant, 1928; the Correspondance de Talma avec Mme de Staél, 1928; and Borgheti, 
La nemica di Napoleone, Milan, 1927. The public and private archives of several 
countries are still replete with unpublished documents, and we may expect these 
publications to continue for many years, the more that recently there was founded in 
Paris a Société d’Etudes Staéliennes (10 Rue d’Anjou) which has as its object “la 
mise au jour de textes inédits; la publication de l’ceuvre définitive et de la corre- 
spondance; la préparation d’une bibliographie compléte.’’ Only carefully selected 
extracts have been published from the rich family archives of the de Staéls at the 
Chateaux of Coppet and de Broglie,—and their publication alone would be an 
immense, if revealing and important, task. 

One of the reasons for the steadily climbing interest in Mme de Staél is the 
French romantic interpretation of Germany, of its spirit and its literature, tending 
either to the fraternization of the two countries, or to the study of ineradicable 
differences. In this field several new volumes have appeared recently, such as A. 
Gétze, Ein fremder Gast: Frau von Staél in Deutschland (1803-4), 1928; C* d’Hausson- 
ville, Mme de Staél et l Allemagne, 1928; Ces J. de Pange, Mme de Staél et la Découverte 
de I’ Allemagne, 1929; and the well-documented volume of J. A. Henning, L’ Allemagne 
de Mme de Staél et la Polémique romantique, 1929. Closely connected with these 
investigations of her international relations are the volumes dealing incidentally with 
her friendship for certain contemporary authors, such as, for instance, C. Pellegrini, 
Il Sismondi e la Storia delle letterature dell’ Europa meridionale, 1926, in which her 
influence upon the theories of de Sismondi is studied; or E. Wismer, Einfluss des 
deutschen Romantikers Zacharias Werner in Frankreich, 1928, where the reasons for 
her high praise of Werner’s work are analysed; or, finally, Luigi Rava, “Mme de 
Staél e Vincenzo Monti,”’ in Nuova Antologia (Oct., 1928). To these should be added 
several publications on Benjamin Constant, which unavoidably discuss the heroine of 
Adolphe. 

To this ever-growing literature on Mme de Staél, Dr. R. L. Hawkins has con- 
tributed a study of her relations with the United States, which is the more welcome 
since H. M. Jones has postponed the discussion of her influence here to the second 
volume of his America and French Culture, now in preparation. Not that there will 
be duplication in this forthcoming work and Dr. R. L. Hawkins’ short study. H.M. 
Jones hes made it clear that he is primarily occupied with the diffusion of Mme de 
Staél’s thought in this country, and that her works hardly entered general circulation 
before 1820 (I, p. 463); and Dr. R. L. Hawkins establishes some earlier biographical 
facts by the means of letters, a number of which had remained unpublished. It is 
interesting to know that Mme de Staél carried on a correspondence with Gouverneur 
Morris, Judge William Cooper (the father of the novelist), Thomas Jefferson, Le Ray 
de Chaumont, and other Americans; that she invested large sums in American bonds 
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and purchased important tracts of land in the State of New York. For years, from 
about 1804 to 1812, she cherished the plan of emigrating to this country; and, in the 
early months of 1810, when her strained relations with Benjamin Constant had 
become very painful, she secured a passport for herself and her son Auguste and 
notified her friends of her impending departure. Finally she abandoned the project; 
and in his conclusion, Dr. R. L. Hawkins speculates on her reasons, which he finds 
mainly in the fact that the United States was still too crude a country for an author 
of her culture and temperament, and in her inability to relinquish old habits and old 
friends. A new, free life in new surroundings, where a fortune was easily gathered, 
far from the persecution of Napoleon and the wars of Europe,—and, above all, far 
from the faithless Benjamin Constant,—may have been a soothing dream, half- 
sincerely pursued in her fancy, but which she lacked the courage to realize. A 
chapter on her literary influence would have completed this documentary study, 
which brings new material mainly on her business dealings in America and on her 
proposed emigration. 


G. L. VAN ROosBROECK 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Sister M. J. Keeler, Etude sur la Poésie et sur le Vocabulaire de Loys Papon, Poete 
forézien du XVI* siécle, Catholic University of America, Washington, 1930, 
xiii + 105 pp. 

Sister M. J. Keeler’s dissertation is one of a group of studies of which the Catholic 
University of America makes a specialty,—investigations on Honoré d’Urfé and on 
the poets that formed the interesting Forez-group to which he belonged. They 
continue the very precise and precious work of the Chanoine Reure, and some of 
these studies,—for instance, Sister M. C. McMahon's Esthetics and Art in the Astrée of 
Honoré d’ Urfé,—are on a parity with many dissertations published by older and, 
consequently, larger universities. 

Loys Papon was the son of the judge Jean Papon, author of several works on 
law, who, according to Du Verdier and Patru, was the prototype of the wise Druid 
Adamas in the Astrée. He was the teacher of poetry of Anne d’Urfé and very 
probably the early literary guide of Honoré. His own poetic works remained in 
manuscript until 1857, when a bibliophile, M. Yemeniz, issued them at his own 
expense. From that time on Loys Papon acquired the reputation of a very complex 
poet, whose nebulous vocabulary offers unique sixteenth century words or compounds. 
Now, Sister M. J. Keeler has demonstrated that a number of these strange words 
are due only to the misreadings of M. Yemeniz, who, although an esteemed bibliophile, 
was not a trained scholar. M. Godefroy in Quelques Observations sur les mots composés 
a propos des CEuvres poétiques du Chanoine Loys Papon (R. H. L., VIII, 657-665), and 
even M. Huguet in his excellent Dictionnaire du X VI¢ Siécle, have discussed ‘‘ words 
from Papon,” which do not exist in his manuscripts. Sister M. J. Keeler has promised 
a new, correct edition of Papon’s poetry, which will be the more welcome since the 
Yemeniz publication has long since been exhausted. 

“On ne préte qu’aux riches,” and Papon’s language, spelling and style are 
sufficiently complex not to be further complicated by misreadings. He uses such 
words as quadrelle ( fléche); caller (diminuer) ; ensyderé (étotlé); sintereze (connaissance de 
soi-méme); and other Latinisms or Italianisms. He forms verbs such as abeiller 
(essaimer) or céliser (élever vers le ciel), and adjectives such as philafte (amoureux de 
soi-méme) or nafté (brélé), and, of course, a number of compound words such as 
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lans-yvre-vineux or guyse-fide-preuvés. His poetry offers linguistic rather than esthetic 
interest, but it remains of decided value for the study of the language of the late 
Renaissance. Moreover, its influence upon Anne d’Urfé’s style and vocabulary is 
evident,— whereas Honoré wrote in a simpler and much more chastened manner. 
The main lacuna in this study is that the relations between Loys Papon and Anne 
d’Urfé are not stressed. They must have been very intimate, since Papon composed a 
Discours sur la Vie et Meurs de Anne d’ Urfé and addressed poems to his pupil. In 
this connection I note that Sister M. J. Keeler has made no use of the recent volume 
on Anne d’Urfé’s life and works by M. Badolle (1928), and that her otherwise overfull 
bibliography fails to mention Unpublished Poems by Anne d’ Urfé (Romanic REVIEW, 
XX, 1929, pp. 141-153). 

The bibliography, as I have said, is overfull—and yet incomplete. Doctoral 
dissertations should be allowed, by common consent, mot to reprint over and over 
again in their bibliographies several pages filled with the titles of well-known works, 
with which every student is familiar. Printer’s ink is expensive, and it seems useless 
to refer repeatedly to the Biographie générale, the Dictionnaire Larousse, Littré, Petit 
de Jullevile, the Grande Encyclopédie or Lanson’s Manuel Bibliographique. Even the 
well-known linguistic works of Diez, Brunot, Nyrop, or Darmesteter should not be 
mentioned as “consulted”’ for a doctoral dissertation. That much we may take for 
granted. And, in the field of literature, it seems unnecessary to list again the works 
of Sainte-Beuve or Chasles, several shorter or longer manuals of French literary 
history, or general historical treatises. On the other hand, the special bibliography, 
bearing directly on the subject of the dissertation, should be as exhaustive and 
precise as possible. In this special bibliography I note that Sister M. J. Keeler has 
omitted some works she must have consulted, as, for instance, O. C. Reure’s funda- 
mental Bibliographie du Forez, or M. Magendie’s Du Nouveau sur I’ Astrée, 1927, etc. 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


André Salmon, The Black Venus (La Négresse du Sacré-Ceur). Translated by Slater 
Brown, The Macaulay Company, N. Y., 1929, 7 + 293 pp. 


La Négresse du Sacré-Ceur (1920) is the representative novel of the modern 
Montmartre generation, just as Murger’s Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme (1848) is the 
image of the illusions and the sufferings of the generation of the Quartier Latin in the 
romantic 1840’s. Between the two novels there lie a century, a world war, five or six 
artistic revolutions. And yet both are fundamentally in harmony in their glorifica- 
tion of la Bohéme éternelle, that life of unsocial independence, rich in varied emotions 
and spiritual experimentation, to which the creative artist tends for the realization 
of his work. Some artists can live a fettered life, a daily round of minor duties,—and 
be spiritually free, adventurers of the mind only. Others are moved by a deep- 
seated instinct to harmonize their external freedom with the freedom within. They 
form the lasting brotherhood of Ja Bohéme éternelle, from Villon to Rimbaud. 

But the very glamor that surrounds these isolated dreamers has drawn into their 
roads successive hosts of imitators. They have been clustering in groups around 
symbols of a dead past: the Quartier Latin, Chelsea, or Greenwich Village. They 
have for centuries been mimicking the antiquated attitudes of the romantic Bohéme 
of the 1830’s, with their imitation Chat Noir cabarets; or with their lives of “dark sin 
and perdition,”’ spiced with sacrilege and decadence; or their loves, free and light @ Ja 
Mimi Pinson; or their garrets where starving and thirsty geniuses are exhibited for 
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the satisfaction of out-of-town curiosity seekers. These apers of attitudes have 
always revolted in the correct way, according to an example and a pattern—and with 
a touching unanimity. They have founded a conventional Bohéme, every member of 
which thinks, talks, dresses, drinks, starves and lives according to strict “rules of 
freedom,” which are as exacting and as unreasonable as any bourgeois convention. 
This Bohéme de convention of fifth-rate amuseurs and poseurs has degenerated into the 
commercial exploitation of the young, the naively ‘artistic’ and the unsuspecting. 
Perhaps “‘il n’y a pas de malaca.”” The young, the sentimentally “artistic” and the 
naive have always been the predestined victims of loud-mouthed advertising. How 
could they resist when ‘‘new ways of being free and original” are advertised, with 
“satisfaction guaranteed’’? How could they know that these conventional revolts 
and futile counter-revolts,—whether a la Mencken or a la Elliott,—are but the masks 
of that ever-lasting mediocrity that curses the playboys of the seven arts? 

But this ludicrous masquerade has a serious side. It saps the strength and 
destroys the personality of the few genuine artists who get lost in this motley group; 
it concentrates their attention on the external appearances of originality and freedom, 
instead of upon artistic achievement; it creates the notion of an “‘artistic life’ which 
is but low-class dissipation; it replaces real art-values by a freak sensationalism,— 
that of the irresponsible, but inspired; starving but uncompromising; impractical and 
anarchic; immoral but noble-hearted “‘genius,’’ tottering on the brink of madness and 
yet shining forth with an undying intellectual clarity. In other words, it accepts the 
bourgeois valuation, the bourgeois misunderstanding of the artist,—and, of all 
madnesses the maddest, it attempts to live up to the bourgeois conception of the 
“artistic temperament.” 

This stereotyped mock-revolt with all its habitual attitudinizing, its sensational 
sign-boards, its threadbare slogans and impersonal theories, is the very opposite of 
the artistic individualism of the true revolters in art, whose work shows a vivifying 
power and originality. What is there in common between these second-hand imi- 
tations and a Rimbaud or a Cézanne? This Bohéme de convention is the opposite of 
the Bohéme éternelle, that fellowship of free spirits and original artists that counts its 
members in all times and lands. The artistic group which is depicted in La Négresse 
du Sacré-Ceur has a full claim to belong to /a Bohéme de l’esprit, far removed from the 
imitations for pseudo-wicked bankers or for clerks on a spree. They gathered in the 
ramshackle studio of Pablo Picasso at the highest top of the Butte Montmartre, and 
around this world-famous modernist painter there were grouped other men of talent 
and daring: Guillaume Apollinaire, Pierre Mac Orlan, Max Jacob, André Salmon, the 
German poet Frank Wedekind, or, occasionally, the dowanier Rousseau. 

Ce sont de puissants dieux; they largely precipated a modern artistic movement 
that is now rising to its highest fame. Several of them appear in La Négresse du 
Sacré-Ceur under pseudonyms: Méderic Bouthor escapes from conventional existence 
jnto the colorful island of self-imposed illusion. In his dream he is a planter in 
primitive Congo. He builds a tropical hut on the Butte, surrounds his garden with a 
palisade; and, in white linen suits and a Mexican hat, he beguiles himself into believing 
that he lives on some forgotten island in seas where no white man ever went. Even 
as Baudelaire, who claimed that Jeanne Duval, whom he met as an actress in Paris, 
was a queen he rescued from some African empire,—Méderic Bouthor transforms a 
negro cabaret-dancer into his slave. He rules ruthlessly like a pirate of old over her 
and over his imaginary kingdom. He evidently was deeply permeated by the rules of 
Mac Orlan’s Manuel du parfait aventurier. But “‘ici-bas est maitre,’’ as Mallarmé 
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said; and the illusion is not protected against the inroads of reality in its most brutal 
forms. The “slave” has an adventure outside of the palisades with a souteneur who 
preys on women. Finally, the pseudo-planter decrees the ‘abolition of slavery,” 
the end of the dream, and throws his mistress out of his hut and out of his life. 

This new Vie de Bohéme is the frame into which is set the artistic life of the 
group to which belonged Picasso, the painter Derain, Mac Orlan, Max Jacob, and 
Salmon himself, who all appear as guests of the planter and participate in his en- 
thusiasm for primitive negro art and life. It is an unsentimental Boheme, very 
different from that of the companions of Murger, far removed from the idyllic gaiety, 
the naive carelessness of Rudolphe and Mimi. The Murger bohemians believed in 
their dreams; the new bohemians know bitterly that their illusion is only voluntary 
and mental, and that they are enacting a play in a setting of their own choice. La 
Négresse du Sacré-Ceur is the apology of the beautiful lie, of the consciously artistic 
transposition of the self into a mental adventure. And this self-created illusion is 
pathetic because it is both beautiful and futile,—a garland of luminous dream- 
flowers hiding for a moment the edges of a gleaming abyss. . . 

G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH Book NOTES 


Voltaire, Contes et Romans. Texte établi et présenté par Philippe Van Tieghem, 
Paris, Editions Fernand Roches, 1930, 4 vols., xxvi + 231, 231, 301, 257 pp. 


At forty-five Voltaire apparently wrote his first story, the Voyage du Baron de 
Gangan. He sent it to Frederick the Great, but he did not esteem it enough to 
publish it. It was only about 1747, at fifty-three,—when many other men have no 
further ambition but rest on their more or less imaginary laurels,—that he did 
perceive that these swift and barbed tales were the sharpest arrows he could shoot at 
the opponents of his philosophic beliefs. During thirty years he used this mortal 
bow with increasing skill. At sixty-four he wrote Candide, and at eighty the Histoire 
de Jenni ou le sage et l’'Athée and Les Oreilles du Comte de Chesterfield. And, if these 
philosophic tales remain today still the most living and refreshing part of his immense 
labors, it is because the wit and wisdom of a mature brain animate and direct their 
playfulness. He poured into them not only his disillusion and bitterness but his 
generous dreams of universal tolerance, social justice, and international understand- 
ing; his doubts and his affirmations on the meaning of life and human destiny; his 
reflections on happiness and general welfare; his metaphysical questioning of the 
value of human intelligence, or on the problem of Providence, or of a world organized 
for a higher end than human life itself. They remain of fundamental importance for 
the evolution of his thought. The very haste with which he composed them made 
them sensitive mirrors to the moods of the moment and to the changing hues of the 
intellectual and moral relativism of his maturity. 

Yet, a new edition of these tales should be justified by novel features of interest— 
and Mr. Van Tieghem’s republication presents those points. In the third volume he 
has reprinted the audacious story called Pot Pourri, which since the Kehl edition all 
his editors had rejected. One has to read but a few paragraphs of this vitriolic 
parody on the origins of Christianity, of this attack on the temporal power of the 
Church, to realize that it bears the inimitable marks of Voltaire’s incisive sarcasm, 
Under the pretext of telling the story of Polichinelle the Marionette, spiritually 
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fathered by Brioché, the producer, he parodies the biblical genealogy of Christ; and, 
through various disguises, he depicts the gradual domination of the Church over 
states and kings. This allusive satire is divided into short chapters, each of which is 
followed by an apparently disconnected story or by a dialogue between the author 
and a friend. Hence the title Pot Pourri, which ordinarily signifies a capricious 
mixture of snatches of popular songs. But Voltaire’s mixture of stories, buffooneries 
and reflections is not at all capricious. These apparently disconnected anecdotes 
were designed to throw light on one another and to explain the allusions of the main 
narrative, as well as its critical purpose. 

In general, this republication reproduces the text of the last edition issued by 
Voltaire himself, the édition encadrée of 1774. The order of the stories, changed since 
the Kehl edition (1784-1790), has been reestablished in the first three volumes, 
whereas the fourth is composed of tales written after 1774, or previously lost among 
Voltaire’s Mélanges. Two stories, of which the authenticity is not fully established, 
Cosi-Sancta and Le Crocheteur borgne, have been included, and of the last Mr. Van 
Tieghem has reproduced two very different versions,—the text which appeared in the 
Journal des Dames in 1774 and that of the Kehl edition. More than any of the 
previous collections, this reprint of the Contes et Romans throws into full relief 
Voltaire as a story-teller, who combined surface-brilliancy and intellectual fantasy 
with withering sarcasm and grave reflection on all the mysteries of human destiny. 


A. Boulanger, L’Art Poétique de Jacques Peletier du Mans (1555). Publié d’aprés 
l' Edition unique avec Introduction et Commentaire. Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres de |’ Université de Strasbourg, Paris, 1930, vi + 238 pp. 


Several of the Arts Poétiques of the sixteenth century have appeared in modern 
reprints,—Du Bellay, Sebillet, Laudun d’Aigaliers, Vauquelin de la Fresnaye,—but 
the one by Jacques Peletier du Mans had remained accessible only in the unique 
edition of 1555, mainly because of the somewhat bizarre semi-phonetic spelling 
adopted by the author. In agreement, sometimes, with L. Meigret’s Traité touchant 
le commun usage de l'escriture frangoise, but frequently at variance with the system of 
this innovator, he evolved a personal alphabet for which the printers had to cut 
special letters. This edition reproduces his spelling unchanged, with the special 
sound-symbols which he originated. At last a text which had been frequently 
studied has become available! The interest in Jacques Peletier’s theories and works 
has been constantly increasing since H. Chamard’s dissertation, De Jacobii Peletarii 
Cenomanensis Arte poetica (1900). Successively his poetics and practice have been 
studied in P. Laumonnier’s L’Art poétique de J. Peletier (Rev. de la Ren., 1901), and 
in his republications of Peletier’s Giuvres poétiques (1904); in F. Brunot’s Histoire de 
la Langue frangaise (II, 1906); in Cl. Jugé’s Jacques Peletier du Mans, Essai sur sa vie, 
son euvre, son influence (1907); in L. M. Gay’s Sources of the Académie de l’Art 
Poétique de P. de Deimier (P.M.L.A., 1912); in H. P. Thieme’s Essai sur l'histoire du 
vers francais (1916); in R. Bray’s La Formation de la doctrine classique en France 
(1927); as well as in several other investigations. The bulk of recent study on him 
demonstrates sufficiently the necessity of reprinting his very rare texts, but makes 
further commentary on his work superfluous here. Mr. Boulanger’s edition is 
competent and critical, and brings, besides a restatement of Peletier’s doctrine, an 
imposing number of sources of his thought, as well as parallels drawn from the 
poetic practice of his contemporaries. 
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Maurice Barrés, The Sacred Hill, translated by Malcolm Cowley, Macaulay Company, 

N. Y., 1929, x + 269 pp. 

Recent American translations from French literature have shown a decided 
predilection for the post-war modernists—Proust, Radiguet, Cocteau, Apollinaire, 
Soupault, Salmon, Maurois, Morand, Giraudoux,—as well as for the successes of the 
moment, such as Dunois’ The Natural Mother, Giono’s Hill of Destiny, or works by 
Bloch, Fleg, and others. Since the translators are mainly recruited from among the 
literary free-lances and the budding novelists, they show no sign of the conservatism 
in modern letters which still prevails very largely in the academic milieu. The post- 
war modernists have here a happier fate than their predecessors, except Romain 
Rolland and Maeterlinck. They are acclaimed and translated almost simultaneously 
here and in France, whereas the recognition of the outstanding symbolists of the 
‘90's was delayed for thirty years and more. Yet, even this older generation is 
appearing here in English with increasing momentum. Among them the translators 
have selected the ones that remain, in one way or another, significant for the literature 
of today: Villiers de l’Isle Adam’s Sardonic Tales, Huysman’s La-Bas and A Rebours, 
Laforgue’s Moralités, Amiel’s Philine, most of Gide’s novels, much of Henri de 
Régnier and Rémy de Gourmont, some works of Rachilde and Paul Claudel. On the 
other hand, the interest in American literature is rising constantly in France, and in 
Europe generally. The tempo of the exchange of literary products has been quad- 
rupled in the last few years. 

Malcolm Cowley has translated La Colline inspirée by Barrés, not only because 
it seems to him the best of his twelve novels, but because the younger generation still 
responds to the impact of his thought and the strange spell of his artistry: “‘His 
style is supple, grave, musical, and complex. It utilizes all the resources of a language 
that is richer than ours in syntax, though somewhat poorer in vocabulary. It is 
not a “‘French”’ style in the usual meaning of the term; that is, it has nothing in 
common with the limpid, bright and rather shallow manner of Anatole France and his 
imitators. Today, when their influence has almost ceased to affect the younger 
generation, that of Barrés is living and growing, even among the writers who consider 
themselves his opponents, political, social, religious, or literary.” (P. vii.) La 
Colline inspirée, that imaginative portrayal of the religious aberrations of the 
visionary Vintras, the Mouthpiece of God, is too well-known to our readers to justify 
even a condensed analysis. Malcolm Cowley has transposed it into English with his 
usual competence. 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Paris Vécu, by Léon Daudet: Volume I, Rive Droite, Gallimard, 1929, 246 pp.; 

Volume II, Rive Gauche, Gallimard, 1930, 273 pp. 

Many foreigners—if they know Léon Daudet at all—remember him chiefly for 
the episode of the tricked telephone message, which enabled him to escape several 
years ago from a cell in the Santé Prison. That was a blague in the grand manner; 
and it raised a greater laugh at the expense of the French Republic than M. Daudet's 
most pungent epigrams had ever succeeded in doing. For the first time since his 
services in uncovering the Bonnet Rouge conspiracy, and for very different reasons, 
Léon Daudet found himself a national hero. Such comic eminence, however, had its 
drawbacks. It was necessary, or at any rate prudent, for M. Daudet to leave the 
city he loved so well and to share for a time the exile of his Bourbon lord. 
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The two little volumes of Paris Vécu are a by-product of his stay in Brussels at 
that period. There he was at the age of sixty: far from the rough and tumble of 
political battles; far from the adoration of Camelots du Roi who kissed his hand when 
he passed before them; far from his fireside and all familiar milestones. He had only 
his memories and his indignation to sustain him, and these ingredients he poured into 
the writing of Paris Vécu. The result is a fantastic jumble of sentimental revery, 
gastronomy, political venom, and devotion to the memory of great men; the whole 
enclosed in a somewhat formal framework of Paris streets and quarters. 

Daudet has produced a book of topographical memoirs which is by way of being 
a literary curiosity. Volume I carries us from the Marais to the Ile de la Cité, bya 
circuitous route that leads through Pére Lachaise, the Grands Boulevards, Mont- 
martre, and the Etoile. Volume II takes us in a mellower and more lingering 
manner from the Quartier Latin to the Left-Bank hospitals, where M. Daudet spent 
his years of medical study; from the bookstores on the quais to the Chambre des 
Deputés, “oi on rit, bien entendu, pour n’étre pas obliger d’en pleurer”’; from the 
Rue Oudinot, peopled with the ghosts of Barbey d’Aurévilly, Huysmans, Coppée, to 
the Porte d’Orléans. The book is studded with memories of Alphonse Daudet and 
his circle, representing for Léon Daudet ‘‘a la fois l’intimité et la gloire’-—though 
less richly, and perhaps less picturesquely, than in his earlier book of Souvenirs. 

Incidents of the most varied kind follow one another, with the same incredible 
fluency as verses drop from the lips of a performer in a café chantant. While Daudet 
denies having set foot in a botte de nuit for at least twenty-six years, he has many 
traits in common with that innately Parisian brand of entertainment. A certain 
incoherence is swallowed up in the lively speed of his recital, and he has a very 
theatrical trick of alternating the farcical with the macabre. A large number of 
funeral processions, assaults, and assassinations find their way into Paris Vécu, 
contrasting in a rather eery fashion with the riot of comic anecdote. 

Carrying his likeness to the tribe of Aristide Bruant still farther, Daudet’s wit 
is at its broadest when it plays upon recent politics. Certainly he is entertaining, if 
you do not insist upon subtlety. The epithet of ‘‘Infélix Faure”’ for the President of 
the French Republic who died at an untimely moment, the name “‘sursaut”’ for the 
malady that caused poor President Deschanel to leap from a moving train by night 
are mere malicious pleasantries. But the story of Daudet’s scarf twisted about his 
neck in the course of a battle with the police, so that he arrived at the station-house 
‘violet comme une aubergine”’; the story of his boxing the ears of Simond, editor of 
the Journal; the story of his debate with Briand in the Chamber, when both men were 
suddenly seized with a ‘‘fou rire,’’ are pieces of triumphant slapstick. 

For purposes of low comedy, Daudet makes use of a language half street-slang 
and half improvisation, that in itself is an insult to classically-minded persons. There 
is no doubt that such battering-ram speech grows tiresome after a while, as in the 
case of the American, Mencken, and the Austrian, Karl Kraus. But it does have 
vitality, and even a colorful charm—for instance in a phrase like “cascades de 
rigolades.”’ It is also a weapon which makes M. Daudet a terror to his enemies, that 
is to say, to every French politician who doubts that salvation can be found in a 
revival of the Bourbon monarchy. When one remembers how only a few years ago 
M. Daudet’s attack on M. Barthou, whom he called a “rat de bibliothéque,’’ made it 
necessary to ask for a vote of confidence in the reigning ministry, it becomes clear 
that Léon Daudet’s rude speech is an instrument of practical power. 

M. Daudet is grosso modo by his own confession; and yet he has an almost 
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touching reverence for men of delicate fiber, for Georges Hugo, for Francois Coppée, 
for Marcel Schwob, “‘qui avait une vaste culture, la sensibilité 4 fleur de peau, et 
l’esprit de charité.’’ He admires all disinterested talents in medicine, scholarship, and 
the arts, and his taste in these matters is singularly just, as long as they are remote 
from political doctrine. Primarily he is a man of feeling, as one sees from that 
brooding sense of persecution which recurs on almost every page he writes and which 
has grown into a kind of obsession concerning the “‘assassination’”’ of his son Philippe. 
At all times his attack remains intensely personal. Not even exile can give him the 
objectivity that he boasts. While he is strident, coarse, fanatical, constantiy 
impelled to “‘ vomir le siécle’’ as he reproached Huysmans for doing, he still remains 
something more than a noisy political journalist. He is a genuine personality, a 
burning though a bigoted intelligence; and he offers a spectacle of pure human energy, 
untrammelled by discipline or doubt. 


Rose LEE 
New YorKE 


ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 


Two years ago in the chronicles on Italian literature (RoMANIC REviEw, XX, 
No. 2, 1929) the undersigned had occasion to discuss the theatrical crisis then facing 
Italian dramatists and producers. It was pointed out that the crisis, if in nothing 
else, had brought the Italian dramatist vis @ vis of the fact that the psychology of 
the theatre public had to be taken into greater consideration, and that both theme 
and technique had to undergo some revision and readjustment. Italian dramatists 
of recent date, be it recalled, made fare of originality, ‘‘cerebration,” philosophy. 
In short, the theatre in Italy was essentially one of the intellectual aristocracy. 
Its appeal, necessarily limited, ieft little hope of winning over the layman, especially 
when the “movie” offered a pleasurable and varied program. And now, add to the 
temptation the “talkie” . . . well, the legitimate drama is dying, and the cinema 
is accused of homicide. But if this crisis is acute today in Italy, it is no less acute 
everywhere else in the world. Reviewing our observations of two seasons ago, it 
was obvious that the public in Italy needed a rest from the old order of dramatic 
formulae: it needed a drama with fewer philosophical problems and more enjoy- 
ment, less ‘‘cerebration”’ and more dramatic movement, such as a great French 
critic calls “‘struggle.’’ In fact, some noticeable revisions in dramatic themes have 
been made, apparently with success, as, for example, in the latest plays of Pirandello 
and Antonelli. A propos, at this moment, is the exhaustive and reasonable exposi- 
tion of the situation made by a benevolent and keen critic, Silvio D’Amico, in his 
article, ‘‘La crisi del Teatro,”’ which appeared in the January issue of Pégaso. He 
points out amusingly that the crisis has existed ever since the birth of the modern 
theatre, that is, two thousand years or thereabouts. Wherever in the world there 
is a history of the theatre there also will be found running in parallel fashion a 
theatrical crisis. The fortunes of the theatre are by far too precarious to warrant 
a reversal or different order. Indeed, struggle, difficulty, crisis constitute the the- 
atre’s reason of being. Today’s crisis, Mr. D’Amico proceeds to say, is explainable 
by an eternal psychological principle, namely, the one which makes man forever 
look fondly to the past, or with hopes into the future. The present is to be despised 
until tomorrow, when he will, in turn, look upon it longingly: 
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“T timori per la crisi d’oggi si spiegherebbero dunque con nient’altro che con un 
eterno fenomeno psicologico? con quello per cui l'uomo guarda al passato o spera 
nell’avvenire, ma disprezzando il presente, salvo a ricontemplarlo con nostalgia 
domani, quando anche il presente d’oggi sara divenuto storia, e dal disordine di cid 
che pareva la sua miseranda realta, la prospettiva del tempo avra rilevato le linee 
che gli daranno uno stile, una significazione, un nitore, di cui oggi non ci accorgiamo?”’ 


The situation is further aggravated in Italy, according to Mr. D’Amico, by the 
gradual disappearance of the great actors of yesteryear (Tramonto del grande attore, 
Mondadori, Milan). Another point to be considered in this connection is the ab- 
sence of stage directors in Italy. Poverty enshrouding the stock companies would 
not permit them such luxury. Yet, in other countries, it is the régisseur who fo- 
cusses art to the public; it is he who acts as a sort of intermediary between criterium 
of production and demands of the public. In Italy his place is taken by the capo- 
comico, who is, in addition, star actor, manager, publicity agent, property man, and 
whatnot! In reality the capocomico falls nothing short of being a hero. Strait- 
jacketed and beset with financial worries, what possibility does he have to experi- 
ment in order to gain momentum with the public? Hence, theatrical production 
has frequently suffered from being ill chosen or antiquated. The public, conse- 
quently, must not be censured too severely if it has favored the “movie” and the 
“talkie.” 

Mr. D’Amico offers a solution in order to revive widespread interest in the 
theatre in Italy. He would have the government subsidize, as it already does the 
plastic arts and the opera, a national theatrical institute for the distribution of plays 
in the principal theatrical centres of Italy: Rome, Milan, Turin. These centres 
should have stock companies who would, from time to time, travel about Italy 
with good repertoires. And, with regard to the repertoires, Mr. D’Amico suggests 
one of plays dealing exclusively with contemporary life. He advocates detach- 
ment from the classical and academic theatre: the public, following the cry for the 
familiar, is interested, in the main, in the reproduction of its own idiosyncracies, 
its own problems. Subvention of theatrical centres would cost the government a 
few million lire, but it would be worth the experiment. 

So much for the theatre. Turning now to the novel, Mr. Nino Savaresi in- 
jected material of polemical nature in his lecture on this genre delivered in Messina 
on the twenty-first of February. The note of dissension arises as to methods and 
structure. The contemporary novel trends towards an architectonic structure based, 
let us say, on research in cultural, philosophical, moral, and scientific principles. 
In Italy Mr. Savaresi would discard this methodical formula and couch the prin- 
cipal values of the novel in pure art. The future Italian novel will either mature 
on an artistic background or else fail to yield fruit. Either it will be a creation in 
the poetic vein, or else fail to be a work characteristically Italian. This essential 
must be strictly adhered to. Deep-rooted in the Peninsula is the taste for the 
poetic, the pictorial, the musical. It is along these channels that the Italian finds 
best expression. 

Mr. Alberto Moravia, famed for his novel Gli indifferenti, takes objection to 
the general outlines propounded by Mr. Savaresi and finds, to the contrary, that 
methodic and esthetic structures are not detachable from ‘‘art,’’ “pure art.” In 
this respect, Mr. Moravia remarks with equanimity that the great novels of any 
literature, couched in an atmosphere of “pure art,’’ do not necessarily preclude 
architectonic structure based on research. Mr. Savaresi’s and Mr. Moravia’s views 
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are to be found in detail in the first and second March issues, respectively, of L’Iialia 
Letteraria. 

Of the books published towards the end of last season and the early part of the 
present, Giovanni Papini’s Gog stands at the head of the list. Replete with material 
of an explosive nature it has been the subject of much commentary. It is an in- 
vective against this civilization of ours. As such it has aroused necessarily sus- 
Picion, conjecture, objection, approval. Papini’s sympathizers see in him again 
the roaring lion of a decade and more ago—the Papini of the days of La Voce and 
Lacerba. What is the thunder in his latest book? Who was this mighty monster, 
Gog, giant king of Magog, emblem of destruction to the chosen people of God? 
He was Satan himself at the head of the monstrous races of Scythians. Here, Gog, 
short for Goggins, is represented as a half-savage who, after acquiring illimited 
wealth in America, goes in search of excesses. To what abnormal and abstruse 
ends go wealth and power in the hands of an uneducated and restless beast, a seeker 
of strange situations, and of the spectacular? 


“‘Bisogna pensare al pericoloso accozzo ch’era in lui: un semiselvaggio inquieto che 
aveva al suo comando le ricchezze d’un imperatore. Un discendente di cannibali 
che s’era impossessato, rimanendo rozzo, del pid pauroso strumento di creazione e 
distruzione del mondo moderno.” 


Gog, representing the uncultured rich, plays an important part in this organic 
civilization—he is the motivating factor in the arts and commerce. Gog is a patron 
of art, not for love of it, but for fear that he is missing something, or perhaps in the 
hope of acquiring a new sort of power. This art, incidentally, suffers from ultra- 
cerebral complexity. In all his ugliness the only thing Gog fits in and has mastered 
is commerce. What particular qualifications are there for commercial wizardry? 
Indeed, what is the invisible substructure in much of the so-called “big business,” 
but deceit, shrewdness, maliciousness, imposition, brutality, and, last but not least, 
fraud in all its hideous masks? 

Seventy topics are discussed in the philosophic vein, with Gog now playing 
the spectator, now the performer. Withal, Papini disapproves of the trend to 
modernity toward which contemporary civilization is pointed. To illustrate this 
let us note the main currents of the book. Take, first of all, commerce with its 
intricate functions and multiple ramifications: its process is to mechanize, as it 
were, product, producer, and consumer (Visita a Ford, etc.). Modern music is 
composed under the craze for effects in sound (Musicisti). Philosophy points toward 
the subtle and the destructive (does Papini include herewith the philosophy of 
several of our leading dramatists?). Professor Caccavone amusingly reduces phi- 
losophy to this formula: Essere = Nulla (Caccavone). Society is insincere, whatever 
pretention to the contrary (Maschere). Religions are at variance, and impose prin- 
ciples weil nigh impracticable. This bit of observation on the part of Gog is amus- 
ing: ‘Io detesto gli uomini e il Cristianesimo m’impone ad amarli; duro fatica a 
sopportare gli amici e il Cristianesimo mi obbliga ad abbracciare i nemici’”—it is 
difficult to love one’s neighbors notwithstanding the respect we have for our religions 
(II viale degli Dei). ‘Today sport is immeasurably popular. It is built on the mania 
of being the first or beating a record. Papini says that sport is the outgrowth of 
child’s play solemnized by publicity and thirst for betting: “‘quasi tutti gli sports 
sono giuochi infantili adatti ai grandi e resi pid solenni dalla publicita e dalla specu- 
lazione. I ragazzi dicono: fare alle corse; giocare a palla; fare ai pugni—e gli adulti, 
invece: podismo, foot-ball, boxe, ecc.’’ (Pedocraszia). 
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We may now abandon momentarily the objective aim of this study and voice 
disapproval of an alarmist’s tone that permeates the whole book. Herein is the 
negative or vulnerable spot. In every one of Papini’s observations one could counter 
with the inevitable mediary or opposite viewpoint. Furthermore, Goggins, how- 
ever carefully disguised as a South-Sea islander of native and white origin, is 
hard to be dissociated from the American ‘‘big business man,”’ naturalized or of 
the stock. And it is hard to dissociate Gog’s kingdom, Magog, from America, the 
root of wealth and of the world’s dizzy pace. Yet, if we discount much of the 
severity of the attacks on contemporary life, if we disagree with forty of the seventy 
chapters, there still remains a book of humor, full of amusing situations. There 
are moments of real poetry, too. The last episode best exemplifies this vein. We 
must sympathize with poor Gog in the end! After a feverish and unsatiated quest 
for the strange, the anomalous, we see him renounce his riches in order to acquire 
a voluntary taste of poverty. Benevolently we watch him in the réle of a hobo 
moving along the Apennine valleys. He gets his taste of hunger. Oh, how good 
was that crust of black bread the little mountain child offered him! In spite of all 
his fabulous wealth nothing in his life had tasted better! The lesson could not 
have a more appropriate setting than the region of ‘“‘mother poverty” in which 
lingered the spirit of St. Francis. The book ends with perhaps a moral suggestion: 
Return to the elements, therein shalt thou find peace! In conclusion we must say 
that, for all Papini’s denial to the contrary, we cannot detach him completely from 
Gog. Approximately, the equation is: Gog equals one-third Papini. 

The Bagutta prize was awarded to Gino Rocca for his novel, Gli ultimi furono 
t primi (Treves, Milan). The novel is dedicated to ‘‘ Venice, the Immortal City.” 
It is the story of a man whose nostalgia for the poetic and the beautiful makes him 
live outside the world of reality. His world is in the realms of the arbitrary; it is 
one of beauty, though permeated with an atmosphere of melancholy. The novel, 
fragmentarily composed, is difficult to follow, as is also its style, which shows im- 
prints of forcefulness and artistry. The Societa Editrice Internazionale awarded 
Milly Dandolo a prize of 10,000 lire for her book, Cuori in Cammino, a novel for 
youths. It is a work along simple lines, as is to be expected, not excluding, how- 
ever, moments of life, poignant and inspiring. It tells the story of a brother, who, 
fired with an undefinable thirst for adventure, sets out with his sister in quest of 
their father, lost, missing, or killed in the World War. Little did the youth suspect 
the complications which were to beset him at the very start of the flight! Lost the 
first night, the little mite of a sister contracts a violent fever from exposure. Here 
the youth proves a manly mettle as he struggles over hill and valley crushed by the 
weight of his sister’s body. A man is made from the gravity of this situation. No 
age limit is set for any one wishing to enjoy this novel. The publishing house of 
Alberto Stock of Rome has launched a series of ‘‘ Romanzi Brevi,’’ novelettes gotten 
up in attractive jackets. Among the first batch we have Massimo Bontempelli’s 
Mia vita, morte e miracoli, written in brilliant style in which the whimsical element 
is much in evidence. In this batch there is also Lucio D’Ambra’s Storia di ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur le Vent,’ a story with a cosmopolitan setting. It may be called the adventures 
of Mr. Furious-Wind, who loves, hates, murders, and expiates his crime in prison, 
all this for not having a will of his own. Lastly we see him a broken old man in 
an encounter with his own daughter (creature of an illicit love). This encounter 
takes place in a most ignominious situation. The book provides several hours of 
pleasant reading, but it can only serve to subtract from Mr. D’Ambra’s reputation. 
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Alberto Stock has published also a series of articles by Bontempelli (1925-1929) 
under title of Stato di Grazia, composed of twenty-three interpretations of varied 
themes, to wit, Medicina, Moralita del Jazz-band, Cinque sensi, etc. We may call 
these twenty-three topics philosophical aphorisms bordering on banality, humor, 
irony, nonsense. 

And now, to record péle-méle a few works falling under no special category: 
First is Adriano Tilgher’s Work (Harcourt, Brace, New York), translated master- 
fully from the Italian (Homo Faber, Rome, 1929) by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. It 
is an historical interpretation of work throughout the ages, defined from the point of 
view of the Greeks, Hebrews, Romans, Christianity, Fascism, Sovietism, among 
others. For a résumé of Italian publications and literary activities during 1930 
we have the year-books L’Arci Libro (Alleanza Nazionale del Libro, Milan, 1931) 
and L’Almanacco Letterario (Bompiani, Milan, 1931). Both year-books are attrac- 
tively gotten up with numerous illustrations, caricatures, facsimiles, and other features. 
The work of the splendid Enciclopedia Italiana, started several seasons ago by the 
Istituto Treccani, proceeds regularly with the issuance of a volume quarterly, in 
handsome morocco binding. The set will be completed by 1937. The editorship 
is under Giovanni Gentile and Tumminelli. 

O. A. BontemMPo 

COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEW YorK, 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


RUMANIAN Book NOTES 


E. Sylvia Pankhurst and I. O. Stefanovici, Poems of Mihail Eminescu, translated 
from the Rumanian and rendered into the original metres, with a Preface by 
George Bernard Shaw and an Introduction by N. Iorga, London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1930, xxiv + 120 pp. 

Professor N. Iorga introduces Mihail Eminescu (1850-1889), “‘the most authentic 
representative of Rumanian aspirations,’’ with warmth and authority, and also with 
praise for the translators. As for G. B. Shaw’s preface, it is only a personal missive 
to Miss Pankhurst, who is responsible for most of the finished verse, Dr. Stefanovici 
having contributed in all probability the literal versions. In his letter, reproduced in 
facsimile, Shaw writes merely the following about Eminescu: 


“Let me know what luck you have with the Moldavian who raised the XVIII- 
XIX ‘fin de siécle’ from its grave.” 


It is a fortunate idea to acquaint the English speaking audiences with Eminescu’s 
works, and we have but commendation to offer. Yet one cannot refrain from bringing 
to the translators’ attention the fact that diminutives like “flowerets” and “stream- 
lets’’ do not exist in the original, and were considered as unpoetic by the master. It 
minimizes the effect of the lines: 


“‘Acolo langa izvoare iarba pare de omat, 
Flori albastre tremur’ ude in vazduhul taméaiet,” 


which become thus: 


“As the fairest snow, unsullied, shines the grass beside the streamlets, 
In the scented breezes quiver, dew-bespangled, azure flowerets.” 
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In the Rumanian Célin there are fairy-tales and folk songs fused into the rare 
metal of Eminescu’s characteristic form. It is a symphony of profound tones. In 
its English garb it almost loses its power of enchantment. This is too bad, since Miss 
Pankhurst proves her genuine enthusiasm for the giant of Rumanian poetry. 

The two other translated poems are Emperor and Proletarian and Ghosts. Among 
the lyrics we find the well known And if the Branches, Unto the Star, Sleepy Little 
Songsters, and a few others. 


Ion Creanga, Recollections and Other Tales, translated from the Rumanian by Lucy 
Byng, with a Preface by Marcu Beza, London and Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
New York, E. P. Dutton, 1930, 255 pp. 


Ion Creanga (1837-1889) was a very modest village priest, and later teacher, 
who possessed the gift of story-telling, as one finds even at present a good number of 
them, who are ‘‘the people,”’ the anonymous authors of the world-famous Rumanian 
folk tales. Creanga, however, had the good fortune to meet the members of the 
Jassy literary society ‘‘Junimea”’ and, encouraged by them, began writing down what 
yarns he told them around a table laden with wholesome food and particularly good 
wine kept in cool cellars and yet preserving the sunshine in which it ripened under the 
genial Moldavian sky. To-day Creanga is a universal writer, appreciated and 
studied by the select. His works may be compared with the choicest of their kind. 
Dr. Jean Boutiére, whose La Vie et l'Giuvre de Ion Creangé we reviewed in THE 
Romanic Review of October-December 1930, does not hesitate to place him side by 
side with Charles Perrault: 


“Ce n’est pas pour Creanga une mince gloire que de pouvoir étre mis en paralléle 
avec Ch, Perrault.” 


It is thus a most fitting tribute to give a translation of Creanga’s Recollections or 
Amintiri din copilirie (Childhood Reminiscences). In them the author and his 
fellow-villagers are the heroes and their simple, patriarchal! lives are told with more 
charm than a fairy-tale, more wit than an anecdote. Professor Beza and Mrs. Byng 
have done their share in offering them together with The Goat With Three Kids, The 
Tale of Harap Alb, and Knapsack Ivan. If the English version loses the native tang, 
one cannot quarrel with Mrs. Byng. Creanga’s language is the most autochthonous, 
packed with idioms which jealously guard the flavor from anyone who is not thor- 
oughly acquainted with the sweet, jocular, bubbling speech of the Moldavians. 

We notice that the orthography used in names is not consistent. For instance: 
“Mosh Bodranga,” ‘Aunt Mariora,” ‘Raddsheni.” Now, if the accents are 
introduced, why is “Marioara’’ spelled ‘‘Mariora,’”’ ‘Mog Bodranga,” ‘Mosh 
Bodranga”’ and “‘ Radaseni,” “‘Radasheni”? If the “4” and “‘4” are used, why not 
“5,” and avoid the combination “ Radasheni” which is neither Rumanian nor 
English? 


Tudor Arghezi, Poarta Neagrdé, Bucuresti, Editura ‘Cultura Nationala,”’ 1930, 383 

Pp. 

“Things included in this book refer to old customs which surely have disap- 
peared,” states Tudor Arghezi on the verso of his title page. He himself feels that 
the prison life he depicts is too dark and offers the above lines as an apology, if they 
do not contain sarcasm. 
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Arghezi wields not the pen, but the scalpel, in dissecting this gloomy world 
behind the black gates of the penitentiary where he himself breathed the poisonous 
atmosphere. It is important to add that Arghezi’s imprisonment was due to political 
reasons and mostly to his stubborn refusal to defend himself like a number of his 
confréres who were spared the described experiences. 

In spite of it all, among chapters of revolt one finds the lyric outburst of a loving 
soul, He may sincerely believe that the men and happenings witnessed by him while 
behind the bars are a thing of the past. Or he may not. The essential point is that 
he used a considerable amount of black not only in the name of his second volume of 
prose. What characterizes his style is its originality. Arghezi gives fresh meanings 
to each word he employs, and he plunges with delight into the most intricate con- 
structions. His prose glitters like the steel of a sword, now full of a golden glow and 
now with bluish reflection. He raises it to the height of an art more subtle than that 
of the verse. 


LEon FERARU 
LonG IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS-TEXTS 


Fernan Caballero, La Gaviota. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
George W. Umphrey and F. Sanchez y Escribano, Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1930. 

This very recent addition to the ‘“‘Heath’s Modern Language Series” is an 
excellent piece of text-book work. The author’s prélogo has been included, and the 
abridging has been skilfully done. For so short an article the Introduction gives an 
unusually good treatment of the author’s writings. The Editors point out the 
importance of La Gaviota in a study of the modern Spanish novel, and their Intro- 
duction is obviously addressed to somewhat advanced students. Their Notes, on the 
other hand, which are very full indeed, were prepared for the benefit of students in 
the earlier years. 

Linguistic help should be given, perhaps, in a few additional places; certainly in 
this case: excepto si se encontraba [the donkey] con un cardo, su homénimo. (Thereisa 
species of cardo that is called borriquefio or borriquero.) Tener . . . afios is given, but 
no help is to be found for tengo que decirle (p. 145). Dar que decir is translated in the 
vocabulary under dar, but gives hardly sufficient help for nos dardn que hacer (p. 146). 
The note on si no temiese te asustasen (p. 66) says, ‘‘ Note omission of que.” A 
similar omission occurs without note four pages earlier in Je dije se sentase. A 
statement could be made giving the circumstances under which such omissions may be 
made, without “stealing the teacher’s thunder,” since the matter is pretty generally 
overlooked in elementary grammars. 

Only two unimportant misprints have come to my attention. The vocabulary is 
admittedly not complete, but lists something like 3,500 to 4,000 words. Therefore 
the number of words used in the text is quite large. 


Tuos. A. FitzGERALD 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, 


ANNAPOLIs, MD. 
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Gregorio Martinez Sierra, Three One-Act Plays: La Suerte de Isabelita; Rosina es 
Frdégil; Cada Uno y su Vida. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by L. A. Wilkins and M. E. Nash, N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., 1930, 
ix + 327 pp. 

The three one-act plays offered here do not evoke the earlier Martinez Sierra of 
musical prose, of dusky moods, of gentle resignation, of Pre-Raphaelite prettiness, of 
Maeterlinckian mysticism. Yet they are not entirely severed from this Theatre of 
the Dream. Combining all these elements in a diluted form, the playlets tend 
towards as close an approximation to realism as the lyrical Martinez Sierra can 
attain within his lighter vein. While they all bear the unmistakable stamp of their 
author’s insinuating gracefulness and pleasant fantasy, they are nevertheless so 
cleverly chosen as to bring out effectively the dominating Jeitmotifs to which he 
returns time and again in his dramatic productions. Side by side, they reveal the 
agreeable diversity and underlying seriousness which Martinez Sierra’s plays hide so 
skillfully from a mere superficial skimming, because of their delicate artistry and 
lightness of touch. 

The delightfully impossible reality of La Suerte de Isabelita traces the adventures 
of a gay, imaginative little wreath-maker in a dismal shop of artificial flowers. To 
sweep away the haunting misery of her drab existence, she transforms a misshapen 
mason into a dashing aristocrat who courts her as the princess of his dreams; a hasty 
supper into an elaborate dinner with champagne at the most exclusive restaurant in 
Madrid, the “‘Parisiana.’’ And when witnesses innocently betray her “‘lies,’”’ she 
goes on affirming them tearfully as her only hope: ‘‘ Mientras piensa una que esta 
comiendo pollos y faisanes, como si los comiera; y luego . . . lo Ginico que queda en el 
mundo, de todo lo que pasa, es acordarse de que pasé. .. .”’. To reward the “be- 
lieving one who had faith” comes the gordo of the lottery, and she sets out to live the 
dreams she had been so pathetically imagining. She starts out to travel, elegantly 
gowned, calling herself ‘‘ Marquesa,’’ widow of a Basque nobleman. In this disguise 
she wins a lover, a young business man of social pretentions, in whom she awakens the 
noble feelings which he has been drowning through his ambition of marrying a 
fortune. ... 

Rosina es Frdgil comes nearest to the género chico entertainment in incident and 
plot: for instance, the shower of roses, intended for the bewitching young heroine, 
falls on the preoccupied father who has just played away a fortune, and on the stern, 
scolding mother, exasperated with both her weak-willed husband and “fragile” 
daughter; or the repeated love declarations which Rosina accepts, moved by their 
passion and eloquence, but rejects as soon as she is left to collect her thoughts. But 
whereas the plot’is drawn in broad lines, and the humor often resorts to the farcical, 
the delicate and minute character study lifts the play above the merely amusing. 
The heroine's indecision is only apparent, for she bends her studious and impractical 
uncle to her every whim, and even leads him to the altar, imploring him with her 
sweetest innocence to save her from further embarrassing love adventures. What a 
lesson in tactics for the militant feminists to learn! 

The most serious of all in tone is Cada Uno y su Vida, in which the poor, though 
brilliant, medical student, Irene, struggles to break through conventions and almost 
insuperable odds to work out her career. She wins the approbation of the doctor, 
who had been her guardian spirit throughout her struggle; the admiration of his 
daughter, who is inspired by her to emancipate herself from conventions and a life of 
indolence and boredom; and finally the love of his son, whose better self she reveals to 
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him. Only the socially ambitious mother scents in this new type of woman,— 
gentle but determined,—the enemy who dooms the parasitic wife of yesterday, the 
very fate to which she was condemning her daughter. When the children rebel 
against their mother’s narrow-minded tyranny, they go to their humanely sympa- 
thetic father for his blessing. 

These playlets, which show Martinez Sierra at his best in several realms, will be 
welcomed by student and teacher both. They will not only introduce at an early 
stage one of the most significant masters of modern Spanish dramaturgy, but, with 
their seductive charm, they will convert the sometimes all-too-drab classroom into a 
brighter, gayer world where dream is reality and fancy is fact. 


A. Shapiro and F. J. Hurley, Cosas de Espafia y de la América Espaiiola, [With Drill 
Work, Exercises and Vocabulary], N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., [1930], ix + 211 pp.; 
C. E. Kany, Fiestas y Costumbres Espafiolas, [With Notes and Vocabulary], 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., [1929], vi + 221 pp. 


The ever increasing number of pilgrims who wander each year from the New 
World to pay their devout respects at the shrines of Spanish culture, life, art and 
history, has produced these two lasting souvenirs. They epitomize the intimate life 
of the Spaniards, their holidays, their family celebrations, their age-old amusements, 
their heroes,—all the details that go to make up the life of the Spaniard of to-day, 
with occasional references to the ancient glories that still remain a vital element in his 
character and outlook. 

The Fiestas y Costumbres Espajiolas restricts itself more especially to the numer- 
ous holidays celebrated in Spain throughout the year, from New Year’s Eve through 
the Feast of the Kings, the celebration of Saints’ days, the Carnival, Easter and Holy 
Week, the Dos de Mayo,—the Independence Day of Spain,—Corpus Christi, Saint 
John’s Day, the Fiesta de la Raza to celebrate the discovery of America on October 12, 
and Christmas. It traces the’important events in the life of the people from baptism, 
through the first Communion and marriage, to the funeral services. It describes the 
picturesque national customs such as bullfights, dances, fairs, cafés, summer resorts, 
lotteries, pilgrimages to Santiago, and even devotes a chapter to the superstitions 
prevalent in Spain. With the numerous reproductions of modern Spanish paintings 
and photographs illustrating these events, the whole panorama of century-old 
traditions is vividly and simply explained. 

The Cosas de Espafia y de la América Espafiola is wider and more general in 
scope. While it also describes some of the important holidays like Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, Holy Week, etc., it lays far greater stress on the cultural and historical 
aspects of Spanish civilization. It recounts the intimate family customs, such as the 
meaning and origin of personal and family names, the siesta, the fashionable summer 
resort at the beach of San Sebastian, and courting through the reja. It also gives an 
account of such national social customs as the dances, bullfights, cafés, football, the 
sereno, the beggars, the gypsy caves, the gauchos of Argentina, the pilgrimages. But 
it also devotes many chapters to the historical events of Spain: the contribution of 
the Arabs and the Jews to Spanish civilization, the great heroes of history, such as 
Bernardo del Carpio, Fernan Gonzalez, Ponce de Leén, Hernan Cortés, the Cid, 
Pizarro, El Gran Capitdén, the dashing buccaneers. Among these it mingles ancient 
legends,—that of the Siete Infantes de Lara and of the Amantes de Teruel. 

These volumes, written in simple, every-day Spanish, may fill effectively several 
long-felt needs: they may be used as composition books to present early to the student 
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the picturesque side of the life of the Spaniard, in order to vivify the study of the 
language and literature with a supplement on the actual life of the people studied. 
They may also be used by the teacher to add variety to the routine of class work, by 
introducing one or another chapter on the appropriate occasion, and thus arouse the 
student’s interest in Spanish as a living language. In Spanish clubs these books may 
suggest an infinite number of subjects for novel talks by the students, who never fail 
to respond to this entertaining though instructive relaxation from “‘ required” studies. 
BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


O. H. Prior, Morceaux choisis des Penseurs francais du X VI* au XIX* Siécle. Préface 
de M. Léon Brunschvicg. Paris, Alcan, 1930, iii + 411 pp. 

This anthology brings a useful and a stimulating collection of the texts that are 
most frequently invoked for the history of French thought. The anthologist has 
viewed it largely from a non-technical and a semi-literary point of view. Among 
longer extracts from Montaigne, La Mothe le Vayer or Saint-Evremond, frequently a 
short passage from Corneille, Malherbe, Moliére or d’Urfé illustrates their ideas on 
either love or free will, for instance, and serves as another example of the fundamental 
connection between philosophy and letters. This double point of view,—at the same 
time literary and philosophic,—is not without insidious dangers. One could object 
that the selection of such philosophic passages from well-known authors is a rather 
arbitrary procedure as far as the history of thought is concerned. The authors who 
wrote the finest tragedies or novels were not necessarily the deepest or newest thinkers 
of their time. Many a mediocre author was either a more significant or a more 
representative philosopher than the great classics of letters we now revere, who 
surpassed their competitors, not as thinkers but as artists. The esthetic and the 
philosophic points of view on literary history are not interchangeable equivalents. 
The “bon” La Fontaine or even Louis Racine, the sugary poet of La Gréce,—who 
have been included,—are far less significant as thinkers than the Baron d’Holbach, 
the ‘‘major-domo of the Philosophers,”—who has been omitted. And Diderot is 
more important for ‘‘la Pensée francaise’ than Rollin, the educator, to whom the 
greater amount of space is devoted. 

It is probable that Rollin’s Traité des Etudes has here been stressed as a work that 
represents well the average educational theory and popular philosophy at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. This point of view is legitimate. Only it diverges again 
from the purely philosophic and from the purely literary. The most “representative’”’ 
philosophers,—those who reproduce in strongest outline the ideas most typical of a 
very large group of their contemporaries,—are not necessarily the most original or 
the most powerful thinkers. In fact, these ‘‘representative’’ philosophers (as well as 
“representative” artists) are most frequently the more mediocre ones. A history of 
French thought from the point of view of ‘‘representative thinkers or systems” would 
be seriously different from the same history written from the point of view of the 
“contribution to French Thought by outstanding philosophers,’’ whether successful 
or isolated, influential or not. For instance, the Abbé Raynal, with his attacks on 
fanaticism and his humanitarian appeals, is a more “representative” eighteenth 
century philosopher than even Condillac or Vauvenargues. The Abbé Pluche is a 
representative apologist of religion; and Favart a representative exponent of the 
“simple life.” They mark the tempo of group-thought; they condense, so to speak, 
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in their works a greater quantity of average religious or popular-romantic notions 
than many among the more original and individualistic authors. And they represent 
the average French thought of their time rather than French Thought, conceived as 
independent from its historical milieu. 

But such difficulties of selection and limitation will be forever encountered by 
any one who would compose an anthology of any genre or period. It may be re- 
gretted that, whereas Taine, Lamennais and Cousin are included, other thinkers of 
equal name and fame,—Renan, de Vigny and Claude Bernard, for instance,—are not 
represented in this collection. Yet Professor Prior has gathered here a number of 
useful extracts, few of which are to be found in the existing literary anthologies, 
notwithstanding their fundamental importance. 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A WASHINGTON LETTER TO FRANKLIN 


HE New York Times of March 15, 1931, published the text of a newly discovered 

letter of George Washington which is justly called ‘one of the most interesting 
and valuable Washington letters’’ that have yet come to light. But it is of special 
interest to students of Franco-American relations since it concerns the three leading 
figures in the American Revolution, viz., Washington, Franklin and Lafayette. 

The letter, which is now in the possession of a New York collector, is “entirely 
in Washington's handwriting,” and is addressed to Benjamin Franklin, then Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at Versailles: ‘In the letter,” says the Times, 
“Washington introduces and commends to Franklin the youthful French General 
who for nearly two years had been serving in the Continental Army and was then 
returning to France to aid the cause of American independence at the Court of 
Louis XVI." Although prior to his departure from France Lafayette had corre- 
sponded with Franklin, he had not become personally acquainted with the American 
philosopher and statesman; and, hence, Washington refers in enthusiastic terms to 
Lafayette’s abilities and to the services which he had rendered to America, mentioning 
specifically several incidents of the French General’s military career. 

‘The close association in a single letter of three names so outstanding in American 
history is a most unusual occurrence,’’ concludes the Times. The letter, which had 
been for many years in the possession of an old family of Washington, D. C., runs as 
follows: 


“Philadelphia, Decr. 28th, 1778. 
“Sir: ; 

“The Marquis de la Fayette, having served with distinction as Major General in 
the army of the United States, two campaigns—has been determined by the prospect 
of an European War to return to his native country. 

“It is with pleasure that I embrace the opportunity of introducing to your 
personal acquaintance a GentIn. whose merit cannot have left him unknown to you by 
reputation. 

“‘The generous motives which first induced him to cross the Atlantic—the tribute 
which he paid to gallantry at Brandy-wine—his success in Jersey before he had 
recovered of his wound, in an affair where he commanded Militia against British 
Grenadiers—the brilliant retreat by which he eluded a combined manoeuvre of the 
whole British force in the last Campaign—his services in the enterprize against Rhode 
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Island—are such proofs of his zeal, military ardour & talents as have endeared him 
to America, and must greatly recommend him to his Prince. 

“Coming with so many titles to claim your esteem, it were needless for any other 
purpose than to endulge my own feelings to add that I have a very particular friend- 
ship for him, and that whatever services you may have it in your power to render 
him will confer an obligation on one who had the honor to be with the greatest 
respect, esteem & regard, 

Sir, 
Yr. Most Obedt. Ser. 
G. WASHINGTON.” 
J. L. G. 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—THE GOVERNMENT OF RUMANIA conferred 
recently upon Professors E. R. A. Seligman and J. L. Gerig of Columbia University 
and R. J. Trevorrow, President of the Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hacketts- 
town, N. J., ‘‘the comparatively rare honor,”’ according to the New York Times of 
Feb. 13, of Commander of the Order of the Crown of Rumania. At the same time 
Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of International Education, received the 
cross of Commander of the Star of Rumania, and Mrs. Trevorrow a decoration re- 
cently created for women. All of the awards were made upon the recommendation of 
former Ministers of State Titulescu, N. Iorga, Rector of the University of Bucharest, 
Ion Borcea, Professor of Biology at the University of Jassy, and Dr. N. Lupu, 
leader of the Peasant Party, ‘‘in recognition of service rendered by the recipients in 
promoting scholastic relations between Rumania and this country.’’ Charles A. 
Davila, Rumanian Minister to the United States, came from Washington to New York 
in order to make the presentation on Feb. 12. On Feb. 16, Dr. W. W. S. Cook, of 
the Research Institute of the College Art Association, was elected Corresponding 
Member of the Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando of Madrid. He is 
the fifth American archaeologist to be thus honored by the above-mentioned Spanish 
Academy. The Italian Government conferred on Feb. 16 the grade of Officer of the 
Crown of Italy upon Dr. V. Ceroni, Professor of Italian at Hunter College, New 
York.—Pror. P. P. TromPeo, of the University of Rome, discusses, under the title 
of ‘‘Labindo e l’America” in the Jan., 1931, issue of La Cultura (pp. 74-75), C. R. D. 
Miller’s “‘ American Notes in the Odes of Labindo,”’ published in the July-Sept., 1930, 
issue of the RoMANIC REviEW (XXI, pp. 204-8). It may also be added that Dr. C. 
C. Hyde, Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law at Columbia, has generously 
offered to the RoMANIC REVIEW, as a token of his interest in Labindo, some facsimile 
reproductions of rare editions of his works.—Pror. A. BRuLE, General Secretary of 
the Revue Anglo-Américaine, states in a recent letter: ‘‘I congratulate you on the 
RoMANIC REVIEW, which is of a very high standard and deeply interesting.” — 
ATLANTICA, published in New York, contained in its issue of Feb., 1931 (pp. 58-9), 
an article on “Italian Names in American Geography.’’ As the title indicates the 
article was inspired by Prof. H. G. Bayer’s ‘‘French Names in Our Geography,” 
which was published in the Romanic REvIEW (XXI, 1930, pp. 195-203) and which 
received much attention in American newspapers.—THE LiNGuIsTIC INSTITUTE of 
the Linguistic Society of America issued recently the announcement of its fourth 
session to be held at the College of the City of New York from June 29 to Aug. 7, 1931. 
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Among the 29 courses offered those interesting Romance scholars are the following: 
“Les Problémes de la Préparation d'un Atlas Linguistique,” given by Jakob Jud, 
Professor of Romance Philology at the University of Ziirich, in collaboration with 
Paul Scheuermeier, Field Worker for the Sprach- und Sach-atlas Italiens und der 
Siidschweiz; ‘‘The Phonology and Morphology of Vulgar Latin,” by O. Miiller, 
Prof. of Romance Languages, Gettysburg College; ‘‘ Readings in Vulgar Latin,” 
by H. B. Richardson, Assoc. Prof. of French, Yale University; “Old French,” by 
Prof. Miiller; ‘‘Old Spanish,”’ by Prof. Richardson; and ‘‘Old and Middle Irish and 
Brythonic,” two courses given by Joseph Dunn, Prof. of Celtic Languages and 
Literatures, Catholic University of America.~—THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 
AND GRANTs of the American Council of Learned Societies announced, on March 28, 
awards totaling $60,000 to 50 scholars. The following grants were made to Romance 
scholars: C. D. Brenner, Asst. Prof. of French of the Univ. of California, to prepare a 
bibliography of French plays from the beginning of the modern period to the French 
Revolution; &. J. Crowley, assistant in French at Princeton University, to prepare an 
edition of unpublished letters of Voltaire; E. B. Ham, research associate in Modern 
Languages at Princeton, to study Le Mystére de la Vengeance de Notre Seigneur in the 
Chatsworth MS.; C. Meredith-Jones, lecturer in French at the Univ. of Manitoba, 
to make a study of the MSS. of the Codex Callixtinus in relation to the Historia 
Karoli Magni et Rotholandi; and Edith Philips, Assoc. Prof. of French at Swarthmore 
College, to prepare a study of French journalists in Holland, 1680-1730. Fellowships 
were awarded to J. H. Herriott, Asst. Prof. of Spanish in the Univ. of Wisconsin, who 
is to make a study of the Aragonese dialects of the 13th and 14th centuries, to be 
carried on in France and Spain; Carleton S. Smith, to prepare a study of the Spanish 
Empire of the 17th century, continuing previous studies in Austro-Spanish relations, 
the work on which is to be done in South America; and Robert H. Williams, Instructor 
of Spanish in Brown University, who is to work in Spain on a critical bibliography of 
Spanish prose fiction of the 17th century. During the past few years Mr. Williams 
has contributed numerous scholarly book-reviews to the Romanic Review. In 
addition to the above, grants and fellowships were awarded to Jacob Hammer, Asst. 
Prof. of Classics at Hunter College, to study the MSS. of Geoffrey of Monmouth; 
D. M. Robb, Assoc. Prof. of Fine Arts in Colgate University, to study the Roman- 
esque Sculpture of Lombardy during the early 12th century; Eva M. Sanford, Asst. 
Prof. of History in Western Reserve University, to study the influence of Pharsalia 
in the Middle Ages; E. T. Silk, fellow of the American Academy in Rome, to study 
a ninth century treatise on Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae; W. F. Stohlman, 
Assoc. Prof. of Art and Archaeology at Princeton, to make a photographic corpus of 
12th and 13th century Limoges enamels; Bertha H. Wiles, Tutor in Fine Arts at 
Radcliffe College, to make a study of the fountains of the Florentine sculptors of the 
Cinquecento; J. S. Beddie, Prof. of History in the State Teachers College at Minot, 
N. D., to study the catalogues of medieval libraries; L. W. Jones, to study the MSS. 
of Tours, for publication in collaboration with Prof. Rand in the series Studies in the 
Script of Tours; and Evelyn F. Wilson, Traveling Fellow of Radcliffe College, to 
study the MSS. of medieval epithalamia.—Tur GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL Founpa- 
TION announced, on March 29, awards of fellowships and grants totaling $175,000 
to 77 scholars, novelists, poets, sculptors, painters and other creative workers. 
Among the few representatives of the field of Romance languages and literatures 
found in this list are Dr. John Van Horne, Assoc. Prof. of Romance Languages at the 
Univ. of Illinois, who was awarded a fellowship in order to study the life of the 
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Spanish poet Bernardo de Balbuena in the Caribbean area; and Dr. S. A. Rhodes, 
Instructor of Romance Languages in the College of the City of New York, who re- 
ceived a grant in order to continue his studies in modern French literature. While 
both of these young scholars have been recent contributors to the RoMANIC REVIEW, 
the work of Dr. Rhodes deserves special mention for its brilliance and penetrating 
insight. Dr. L. B. Simpson, Asst. Prof. of Spanish in the Univ. of California, was 
awarded a fellowship in order to study Spanish-Indian relations in Mexico. Other 
recipients of awards whose subjects of study deal with the Romance field are Carleton 
Beals, of Berkeley, Calif., who is preparing a biography of Porfirio Diaz, former 
President of Mexico; F. H. Taylor, Curator in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art at 
Philadelphia, who is to study the Romanesque sculpture of the Roussillon; and Dr. 
L. W. Jones, who is to study the Script of Tours. Three of the seven painters who 
were recipients of fellowships plan to work in Mexico. Dr. C. H. Slover, Prof. of 
English in the Univ. of Texas, is to investigate the transmission of ideas between the 
Irish and the Anglo-Saxons prior to 1200 A.D.—TuE SocraL ScrENCE RESEARCH 
CounciL announced, on March 28, grants aggregating $22,200 to 31 scholars. Among 
the recipients are W. S. Robertson, of the Univ. of Illinois, who is to study the rela- 
tions of France with Latin America, 1810-1835; and V. M. Scramuzza, of Smith 
College, who is to prepare an economic history of Sicily in ancient times. The two 
Councils above-mentioned, together with the Guggenheim Foundation, will, there- 
fore, distribute the coming year $257,200 among 158 scholars, or an average of more 
than $1,500 per scholar. These figures are indeed impressive!—HuNTER COLLEGE 
announced on Feb. 9 the conditions for the first Henry Bargy Memorial Scholarship 
of $450, to be awarded for travel in France during the coming summer.—La Société 
DES PROFESSEURS FRANGAIS EN AMERIQUE established recently a Traveling Fellow- 
ship, amounting to $400 and passage, for study in France during the summer. For 
further information apply to Dr. Héléne Harvitt, 1309 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Dr. M. E. Cosenza, President of the Italian Teachers Association, presents an inter- 
esting survey of the teaching and study of Italian in the United States in his Ninth 
Annual Report devoted to the year 1929-30. The totals of high school students of 
Italian are as follows: June 1929, 7,682; Jan. 1930, 8,629; June 1930, 9,297. Of the 
last total, 7,433 are concentrated in the following cities: San Francisco, 1,605; 
Chicago, 174; Boston, 678; Newark, N. J., 479; New York, 3,920; Philadelphia, 368; 
and Providence, 209. Furthermore, the teaching of Italian in high schools is limited 
to only ten of the 48 States, and of these ten States Virginia shows only 12 students and 
Wisconsin 14. Colleges and universities in which Italian is offered number 108, 
divided among 31 States. While Prof. Cosenza does not provide comparative totals 
of registration in college Italian, he makes the following significant remarks: ‘‘In the 
tables that follow, there will be found quite a number of new high schools and colleges. 
Their totals still increase, in spite of the fact that, for any of a thousand and one 
reasons that all teachers know, other schools and colleges discontinue the study of 
Italian.” Finally, there are 37 available texts for the teaching of Italian in the 
United States.—THE JANUARY, 1931, ISSUE OF THE NEWS BULLETIN of the Institute 
of International Education is labeled ‘‘Hispanic Number” and is devoted solely to 
the study and teaching of Spanish in the United States, Spain and Spanish-American 
countries. It may be regretted by some that no mention is made therein of the valu- 
able scholarly work being carried on by the Hispanic Society of America, which is, in 
a word, the outstanding monument to Spanish scholarship in this country. The 
Feb. issue of the same Bulletin contains some very useful ‘‘ Notes’ contributed by 
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Dr. H. S. Krans for the information of American students in France. In the March 
issue, Dr. Duggan discusses the international significance of the Ph.D. degree and 
concludes: “‘It is evident, therefore, that the aspirant for the Ph.D. degree will not 
only probably have a better chance to secure a teaching position by pursuing his 
graduate work in an American university but he can be just as well prepared therein 
as in a foreign university.’"-—FRENCH, mathematics and history are the most favored 
subjects among the 4,563 students registered in the day session of Hunter College, 
New York, according to an announcement issued on March 13.—THE STERLING 
MeEMoORIAL LIBRARY, erected at Yale University at a cost of $7,000,000, was dedicated 
on April 11. It was constructed from the fund of more than $20,000,000 deeded to 
the University by John W. Sterling, the New York lawyer, who died July 5, 1918. 
The Library has a shelf capacity of about 3,000,000 volumes, which, according to the 
New York Times of March 28, can be expanded to 4,000,000, and a seating capacity 
for 2,000 readers. On the upper floors are special seminaries, studios containing 
important reference works, and 350 stalls intended for research workers. One of the 
rooms contains “‘a restoration of the Yale Library as it was in 1742, with many of the 
original books given by the founders and early benefactors of Yale.” The Library 
now contains 1,983,338 volumes, of which 61,407 were added during the past year. 
Among the 698 donors are Ambassador Claudel, who gave an autographed copy of 
his Christopher Columbus, and Prince Albert de Ligne, the former Belgian Ambassador, 
who presented Felicien Leuridant’s La Bibliotheque du Chéteau de Beloeil_—Tue 
New York TIMES, of March 15, contained a long article on the Henry E. Huntington 
Library recently opened to the public in San Marino, Calif. This collection, hailed 
by scholars as ‘‘the world’s greatest library in point of quality,”’ is housed in a hand- 
some building located in the midst of “a beautifully landscaped 207-acre semi- 
tropical estate.’’ It contains 175,000 bound volumes, of which 5,500 are incunabula, 
and between 800,000 and 1,000,000 manuscripts.—THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
INCUNABULA in the United States are found in the following libraries: Huntington 
Library of Calif., 5,500; Library of Congress, 5,000; Morgan Library of New York, 
2,500; Rosenbach Collection of New York, 1,600.—THE AMERICAN SECTION of the 
library of Dr. Victor Morin, President of the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society 
of Montreal, Canada, was sold at auction in New York on March 10. The highest 
price, $500, was paid for the first edition of a treaty between France and the Indians 
of Canada, published in Paris in 1667. Another valuable item was Father Chau- 
monot’s original autograph manuscript, written about 1683, of the Huron-French 
dictionary, catalogued as probably the most important unpublished Indian language 
manuscript in existence. The very- rare original edition of the first four voyages of 
Champlain to America, published in Paris in 1613, contained a plate showing Cham- 
plain’s fight with the Indians in 1607 near the site of Ticonderoga, which is said to be 
the earliest engraved view of any locality or event in the State of New York. In- 
cluded in the collection were also manuscripts written in Iroquois, Huron, Algonquin 
and Abenaki languages by Jesuit and Sulpician missionaries for use in their Indian 
missions; the voyages of De Bry; and other items.—Proressor HENry G. BAYER an- 
nounced on Feb. 21 that the Belgian Ministry of Sciences and Arts had presented to 
the Bibliotheca Belgica at New York University a set of fifty volumes. For an ac- 
count of this new library see the last issue of the RoMANiIc REVIEW (pp. 80-82).— 
THE AMERICAN LiBRARY in Paris has inaugurated a series of retrospective exhibitions 
to be devoted to the lives of the American Ambassadors to France. The subject of 
the exhibition opened about the middle of March was Joel Barlow, who was Ambas- 
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sador from 1811 to 1812. This farmer, soldier, poet, and lawyer wrote in 1787 a long 
poem, ‘‘The Vision of Columbus,”’ which he dedicated to Louis XVI. Later on he 
became an enthusiastic devotee of the Revolution, and when he was made a French 
citizen by decree of the Convention, he served as missionary for Revolutionary ideas 
in Piedmont. Though he was put in irons by the Revolutionists themselves on his 
return to Paris, his ardor for France never cooled. After he was released in response 
to a petition signed by the Americans of Paris, he returned to America, where he re- 
mained until appointed Ambassador. According to the New York Times of April 5, 
he was “probably the first American Ambassador to make use of the name of La- 
fayette in his amity talks.’” The Polish-American Society of Warsaw is planning, 
according to an announcement made on April 10, to erect a monument on the grave 
of Barlow, who died at Jarnovice, Poland, on Dec. 24, 1812, on his way from Warsaw 
to Paris with the retreating French army.—THE FRANKLIN LipRAry of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris was the subject of a long article in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Feb. 22, reproduced from the Paris Herald of Feb. 15. Among 
the 22,000 volumes contained in the Library, which has been built up during the last 
twenty years, are the following: A rare set of Napoleon’s correspondence, presented 
by Col. T. A. Dodge; The Trial of John Peltier for Libel Against Napoleon Bonaparte; 
a first edition of the Compte Rendu du Roi, printed in 1781 by M. Necker, Director 
General of Finance; Mémoires de I’ Etat de France Sous Charles IX; a first translation 
of the Histoire Naturelle, by Francis Bacon, printed in 1631; a history of the United 
States in the World War, with records of each regiment, given by L. V. Benet; and a 
complete collection on American domestic history, with separate volumes on each 
State of the Union.” The Library has also a collection of American and French coins, 
representing castings of the Revolutionary and World Wars.—THE GrEorGES Mon- 
TANDON COLLECTION of 2,086 Elzevir volumes was sold at Brussels on Feb. 4. Some 
800 of these volumes were in fine bindings by Thouvenin, Simier, Schayve, Duru and 
others.—BERNARD QuARITCH of London asked recently $90,000 for an imperfect 
First Folio of Shakespeare. This led the New York Sun of Feb. 2 to list the number 
of Folios and Quartos (the latter consisting of separate plays) now in the United 
States. Thus, the New York Public Library today has 33 Quartos and 18 Folios 
(four of them Firsts). The John Carter Brown Collection at Brown University has 
four Folios, among which is one of the finest known to exist. The Morgan Library 
has 11 Quartos and 12 Folios. The Huntington Library had, in 1916, 886 Quartos 
and 29 Folios, and the Folger Collection at Washington exceeds it.—A SMALL PRAYER- 
BOOK printed on vellum on the press of Nicolaus Jenson in Venice in 1475 brought 
$1,000 at a recent New York sale, while a Book of Hours of Northern French early 
fifteenth century origin brought $425.—THE PROBLEM oF EpuCATION has become one 
of the most discussed in France during the past two months. In his speech when he 
presented his cabinet to the Chamber of Deputies, Premier Laval declared himself in 
favor of free secondary education. At the same time a mixed medical and pedagogic 
commission, which has been investigating the subject for the past eighteen months, 
has decided, according to the New York Times of Feb. 3, that “school hours for all 
classes should not exceed from 20 to 23 a week.”” Accordingly, a congress organized 
by Mario Roustan, Minister of Education, began, on Feb. 2, to study “how to keep 
up the old standard of general education to equip pupils with the knowledge essential 
in the modern world and yet to avoid any risk to their health by overworking their 
growing minds and keeping their growing bodies too closely confined at their studies.” 
—GUGLIELMO FERRERO, the noted historian, accompanied by his scholarly wife, 
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Mme Gina Lombroso Ferrero, arrived in New York on March 6 for a coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States. The only other trip to this country made by Prof. Ferrero 
was in 1908, when he came at the invitation of President Roosevelt—BrERNARD 
Favy’s Benjamin Franklin has been translated into French in a three-volume edition 
published by Calmann-Lévy (Paris). The last volume is devoted to a biblivugraphy of 
Franklin —THe HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE publishes the following list of 23 German 
universities with the dates of their foundation: Berlin, 1809; Bonn, 1818; Breslau, 
1702; Erlangen, 1743; Frankfurt, 1914; Freiburg i.Br., 1457; Giessen, 1607; Goett- 
ingen, 1737; Greifswald, 1456; Halle, 1694; Hamburg, 1919; Heidelberg, 1386; Jena, 
1558; Kiel, 1665; Koeln, 1919; Koenigsberg, 1544; Leipzig, 1409; Marburg, 1527; 
Munich was founded in 1472 at Ingolstadt, transferred to Landshut in 1800 and to 
Munich in 1826; Muenster, 1780; Rostock, 1419; Tuebingen, 1477; and Wuerzburg, 
1582. 

NEcROoLOGy—Dr. CHARLES AUGUSTUS EGGERT, who was the first Professor of 
Modern Languages at the University of Iowa, died in Rockford, IIl., on Feb. 2 at the 
age of 95. Dr. Eggert was born in Magdeburg, Saxony, and received his educaticn 
in both Europe and America. He came to the United States in 1848 and later served 
on the faculties of South Dakota, Illinois Wesleyan, Vanderbilt and Iowa Universi- 
ties. He retired from active teaching about twenty years ago. The many valuable 
class-texts which he issued during his academic career were widely used by students 
and teachers during the last decades of the nineteenth century.—Dr. CLyDE BowMAN 
Furst, educator and author, died suddenly in New York on March 6 in the 57th 
year of his age. His books included American Literature, The Observations of Profes- 
sor Maturin and A Group of Old Authors. He was Secretary of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching from 1911 until his death.—Dr. Frank H. 
SEVERANCE, Secretary and Treasurer of the Buffalo Historical Society for 28 years, 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan. 27 at the age of 74. He had been honored by the 
French Academy for his exposition of the part played by the French in the early 
history of the Niagara frontier, especially in his account of Jean Caire. His other 
works included: Old Trails of the Niagara Frontier, Studies of the Niagara Frontier, 
The Gilbert Family Captivity, besides contributions to historical reviews.—GEORGE 
CRETZIANO, Rumanian diplomat, died in Vienna early in February at the age of 64. 
In Nov. 1926 he succeeded Prince Antoine Bibesco as Rumanian Minister at Wash- 
ington, which post he occupied until July, 1929. He was decorated by King Michael 
in Nov. 1928, in recognition of his services in bringing about better relations between 
Rumania and the United States. The writer of these lines will always remember a 
delightful afternoon spent in the museum and library of the Hispanic Society in 
company with this scholarly and friendly diplomat.—Graca ARANHA, former Am- 
bassador of Brazil to France, died in Rio de Janeiro on Jan. 27 at the age of 62. 
Besides Canaan, Malazarte and other works of fiction, he was the author of The Aes- 
thetics of Life, a collection of essays.—PEDRO PABLO ALVAREZ, known throughout 
Chile as the ‘“‘apostle of humanity,”’ died in Santiago on Jan. 26 at the age of 68. 
At the outbreak of the World War in 1914, he withdrew from a lucrative legal prac- 
tice, distributed his earnings among the poor, and became a wandering poet and 
philosopher.—SaLomE NuNEz TopeteE, well-known Spanish novelist and journalist, 
died in Madrid on Jan. 26 in her 75th year.—Mauricio BacarisseE, the Spanish 
writer, died in Madrid on Feb. 4, the day that the national literary prize, so highly 
coveted by Spaniards, was awarded to him.—SENATOR TOMMASO TITTONI, President 
of the Italian Academy until ill health forced him to resign in 1930, died suddenly in 
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Rome on Feb. 7 at the age of 75. He was Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Giolitti 
Cabinets in 1903 and 1908, and again in 1919 in the Nitti Cabinet, and was President 
of the Italian Senate from 1925 to 1928. Educated at the Universities of Rome, 
Oxford and Liége, he was the author of Six Years of Foreign Problems, Italy's Foreign 
and Colonial Policy, The Responsibility of the War, Political Conflicts and Constitutional 
Reforms, and other works.—ADoLFo WILDT, noted Italian sculptor, died in Milan on 
March 12. First classed as a realist, then a symbolist, he was finally called a stylist 
and virtuoso.—FERNAND NoziERE, French dramatist, critic and journalist, died on 
March 25 at Passy in his 57th year. After studying at the Sorbonne, he joined the 
editorial staff of Le Temps, when he dropped his real name, Fernand Weyl, and 
adopted that of Noziére. Among his works are the comedies: Les Liaisons dangereuses, 
Les Hasards du coin du feu, Le Baptéme, Les Deux Visages, Les Oiseaux, and Jocande. 
—kKRISTOFFER Nyrop, famous Danish philologist, died in Copenhagen, his native 
city, on April 13 at the age of 73. He obtained his doctorate at the University of 
Copenhagen in 1886, became Docent there in 1888 and Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures in 1894. His outstanding work was the Grammaire historique 
de la langue frangaise (vol. I, 1899; 2d ed., 1904; vols. II-IV, 1903-13), which won for 
him honorary doctorates from the Universities of Strasbourg and Paris as well as the 
following French prizes: Michonnis, 1911; Diez, 1912; and Saintour, 1917. He was 
also member of the Danish and Finnish Academies of Sciences, honorary member of 
the Modern Language Association of America, and corresponding member of various 
other academies. Though the last 25 years of his life were clouded with total blind- 
ness he continued his academic duties until 1928. His works include Den oldfranske 
Heltedigtning (1883; Ital. tr. by E. Gorra, 1886); Romanske Mosaiker (1885); Ordenes 
Liv (1901; Eng. tr. 1901; Ger. 1903); Fortids Sagn og Sange (6 vols., 1907-09); etc. 
From 1890 to 1903 he was editor of Dania. 

LITERATURE, DRAMA, FILMS AND Music—THE New York TIMES states, in a 
recent issue (Jan. 24), that “realism and backgrcund won an outstanding victory for 
The Dram Shop, by Emile Zola, in a poll among senior students of English at Rutgers 
University to determine the greatest of a group of nine outstanding continental 
novels. .... An interesting coincidence, in view of the recent attack of Spanish 
teachers upon Prof. Lamont’s omission of Spanish novels from his list, is the judg- 
ment by the seniors on Dofia Perfecta, by Perez Galdés, and Caesar or Nothing, by 
Pio Baroja, the only Iberian works in the group, as among the least interesting.” 
But, according to information contained in the RomAnic REVIEW (XXI, 1930, p. 376) 
the “sixty great novels of all time’’ were selected by Prof. Lamont himself, and not 
by college students, whose opinion unfortunately is not of much importance.— 
GruL1ano Datr’s Italian metrical version of Columbus’s first letter about his voyage 
to America, printed on four sheets of paper in 1495, was sold in New York on March 
17 for $5,100. This is claimed to be one of the five known fifteenth-century editions 
of Dati’s version.—THE Economic CRISIS seems to be having little effect on successful 
Parisian plays. According to Philip Carr, in the New York Times of March 8, an 
unusual number of plays ‘‘have passed or are about to reach their hundredth per- 
formance, which is a long run in Paris.” Among them he notes Marcel Pagnol’s 
Marius, which closed in February after passing its 800th performance; the same 
author’s Topaze, which ended its run at the Variétés in the latter part of February 
after filling the famous theatre for three and a half years; Edouard Bourdet’s Le 
Sexe Faible, at the Michodiére, which “‘is almost at 500’; Cette vieille Canaille, at the 
Michel, ‘‘an indifferent play made interesting by the finished performances of de 
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Féraudy and Pierre Fresnay, is beyond the hundred mark”; Browning, at the Mathu- 
rins, ‘‘a still more indifferent play,’’ was withdrawn “after having run the same dis- 
tance”; Jacques Deval’s Etienne, which was played more than 200 times at the Saint- 
Georges; and Alfred Savoir’s La Petite Catherine, which has passed the hundred 
mark. Other marked successes are Arthur Honegger’s light opera based on Pierre 
Louys’s story, Le Roi Pausole; Reynaldo Hahn's light opera, Brummell; Frank Vos- 
per’s Spellbound, produced at the CEuvre as La Folle du Logis; Denys Amiel’s Décalage 
at the Saint-Georges; Henri Bernstein’s Le Jour at the Gymnase; etc. Whereas a few 
years ago “‘the pre-war dramatists had ceased to write much that was worth acting 
and the post-war dramatists were not established,”’ at present things are quite dif- 
ferent. ‘Work that is not only interesting but dramatic is being done by a whole 
list of younger playwrights,” such as Marcel Achard, Denys Amiel, A. P. Antoine, 
J. J. Bernard, Edouard Bourdet, Henri Clerc, Jean Cocteau, Fernand Crommelynck, 
Jacques Deval, Georges Duhamel, Marcel Espiau, Simon Gantillon, Jean Giraudoux, 
André Lang, H. R. Lenormand, Léopold Marchand, Jacques Natanson, Paul Nivoix, 
Marcel Pagnol, Stéve Passeur, J. V. Pellerin, Paul Raynal, Jules Romains, Maurice 
Rostand, Jean Sarment, Alfred Savoir, Paul Vialar, Charles Vildrac and Bernard 
Zimmer. ‘Among the dramatists who had become known before the war but con- 
tinue to produce living work’’ are Tristan Bernard, Henri Bernstein, Romain 
Coolus, Francis de Croisset, Lucien Descaves, Henri Duvernois, René Fauchois, 
Edmond Fleg, Franc-Nohain, Paul Géraldy, Sacha Guitry, Maurice Magre, Max 
Maurey, Charles Méré, Fernand Noziére, Rip, Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, and Ed- 
mond Sée. “I wonder if such a collection,’”’ concludes Mr. Carr, “could be made up 
from the writers for the theatre in any other country."—La Dame aux CAMELIAs, 
the venerable play of Alexander Dumas, fils, was revived in New York on Jan. 26 
by the Civic Repertory Theatre. The consensus of opinion among dramatic critics 
was that Miss Eva Le Gallienne gave, in the leading réle, one of the best performances 
of her career. The play was originally presented in New York by Jean Davenport 
at the Broadway Theatre on Dec. 9, 1853, the year after it was written. But as New 
Yorkers did not welcome the tuberculous heroine with any enthusiasm, the play had 
only one performance. On March 15, 1856, it was revived by Laura Keene at Tripler 
Hall, under the title ‘‘Camille: or a Moral of Life, adapted and rearranged, with 
many novel effects,’’ among which were Camille’s ascent to heaven, and the addition 
to the cast of ‘‘The Spirit of Camille’s Mother.”” But the additions could not save 
the play, and again it vanished suddenly from the stage. A third attempt was made 
on Jan. 22, 1857, by Matilda Heron, an unsuccessful actress, at Wallack’s Lyceum 
Theatre, in her own translation and adaptation, which proved a triumph. ‘Such 
a hit was never made before as was Miss Heron’s ‘Camille,’”’ writes T. Allston Brown 
in his History of the New York Stage. Seymour in The Times went so far as to pro- 
nounce Miss Heron “greater than Rachel.”” When withdrawn at its 45th perform- 
ance, the house was crowded as usual. Subsequently three famous actresses made 
their American débuts in ‘‘ Camille’’: Modjeska in 1878; Bernhardt in 1881; and Duse 
in 1893. Other American and foreign actresses who have played the réle in New 
York include Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Mile Deborah, Mrs. Rousby, Adelaide Lenox, 
Clara Morris, Fanny Davenport, Rose Coghlan, Mme Réjane, Nance O'Neil, Olga 
Nethersole, Marie Wainwright, Virginia Harned, Margaret Anglin and Ethel Barry- 
more.—Le Rot, the well-known comedy of de Caillavet and de Flers, which was 
originally produced at the Variétés in 1908, was revived in March at the same theatre. 
In contrasting the period when this well-constructed and gently satiric play was first 
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produced with that of the present day, Philip Carr aptly remarks in the Times of 
April 5 that “‘since the war, we are, in the theatre at least, more bitter, less kindly and, 
very certainly, less leisurely. . . . Men like Lenormand, Stéve Passeur and Jacques 
Natanson deserved artistically to succeed, and have done so; but they are neither 
optimistic nor gentle. Sacha Guitry, who may be described as the de Flers of today, 
is neither aristocratic nor kindly. Moreover, the tendency of these men has been still 
further accentuated by the recent theatrical rediscovery of that terribly mordant 
English seventeenth century genius, Ben Jonson. It will need several gentle writers, 
like Marcel Achard, to restore the balance.”—LforoLpD MARCHAND is “the latest 
author to have two plays running simultaneously” in Paris, according to Philip Carr 
in the Times of March 22. His comedy La Belle Amour was produced at the Daunou 
in March, while at the same time his Balthazar was being given at the Apollo. Neither 
play is of much value artistically—-LENORMAND’s Les Trois Chambres, produced at 
the Théatre Edouard VII in February, with Victor Francen in the principal part, 
resembles in many ways his La Vie secréte, which was written and published before 
he became famous. The thesis presented is, according to Philip Carr in the Times 
of March 15, that “in order to develop to the full his capacities for his work, the artist 
is justified in seeking, and indeed even is required to seek, the fullest possible senti- 
mental, passionate or merely sensual experience.’’ Because of the repetitions in it as 
well as ‘‘a lack of dramatic grip,” it is not rated among the author’s best plays.— 
PauL Raynat’s Le Matire de son Ceur, originally produced at the Odéon in 1920, is 
now in the repertory of the Comédie-Francaise, along with his Tombeau sous l’Arc de 
Triomphe. The former play, which treats of an honor, isolated but noble, that is 
higher than love, is, according to Philip Carr in the Times of Feb. 22, ‘now generally 
recognized as little short of a masterpiece.”—J. V. PELLERIN’s Terrain Vague, pro- 
duced in Paris in February, is said to resemble his other plays, Tétes de Rechange 
and Cris des Ceurs, in that it contains ‘‘a very abstract illustration of the incompati- 
bility between modern business life and spiritual or artistic aspirations, or even simple 
repose,’’ to quote the words of Philip Carr in the Times of March 1.—JEAN RICHEPIN’S 
play /’A ffaire Dreyfus aroused so many protests when it was produced at the Ambigu 
in Paris on Feb. 15 that it was withdrawn for several weeks. When it was resumed 
on March 27, several lively riots, accompanied by tear gas, were staged, with the 
result that the play was definitely discontinued on March 29.—HENRI BERNSTEIN, 
the French dramatist, arrived in New York on April 7 in order to attend the premiére 
of his Mélo which took place on April 16. He was quoted as saying that he has been 
writing for the theatre forty-four years.—H. R. LENoRMAND and Denys Amiel dis- 
cussed recently in French newspapers and reviews the question of the influence of the 
cinema and the theatre upon each other. The former believes that the cinema is not 
an enemy but an ally of real drama. They are entirely different forms of artistic 
expression, it is true, but one complements the other. Amiel, on the other hand, 
seems to fear danger from the cinema, unless, says Philip Carr in the Times of Feb. 15, 
drama ‘‘confines itself to the reactions of feelings and ideas” and discards “‘acces- 
sories, backgrounds, decorations, changes of scene and many other liberties in which 
it can always be outbid by the cinema.”” Amiel, therefore, believes that “the unities 
of time and especially of place will be observed more and more”’ in the theatre.— 
FOREIGN PLAys AND Fis presented in New York during the past three months 
include Pagnol’s Topaze, played by a French company at the Forty-Ninth Street 
Theatre during the week of Feb. 17. While critics condemned “‘the flimsy, gaudy 
settings,” the acting of Antoine Arnaudy in the title r6le received much praise. The 
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silent film Le Collier de la Reine, adapted from the Dumas novel of the same name, 
was shown at the Little Carnegie Play house during the week of Feb. 8. The produc- 
tion of Luigi Pirandello’s As You Desire Me, given at the Maxine Elliott Theatre on 
Jan. 28, was characterized by J. Brooks Atkinson as “‘a rigid performance and a taste- 
less production.” The Teatro d’Arte, under the direction of Giuseppe Sterni, gave, on 
Feb. 8, Sansone, an Italian version of Bernstein’s Samson, and, on March 1, II 
Marchese di Priola, an Italian translation of Lavedan’s drama of the same title. 
On March 1 the talking film, J/ Richiamo del Cuore, an Italian version of Sarah and 
Son, was given at the President Theatre. Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author was revived at the Bijou on Aprii 17.—Lr Coup pu Crocaert, or “ Amateur 
Night”’ as it is known to American theatre-goers, recently aroused a stormy discussion 
in Paris. This sort of try-out of amateur performers, which the cabarets and café 
concerts have been introducing in the latter part of their programs, has been con- 
demned by the Union des Artistes as “insulting to the dignity of the profession,” says 
Philip Carr in the Times of Feb. 1. Next the association of authors and composers of 
songs found that ‘the songs themselves are made ridiculous by being ineptly sung by 
amateurs and exposed to the jeers which should be reserved for the singers alone.” 
Finally, various newspapers took sides in the controversy, some defending the custom 
by pointing out that the trials of the amateurs last only a short time in programs 
interpreted by professionals, while others deplored “the cruelty of a public which 
enjoys howling abuse at an incompetent amateur entertainer and the commercial 
conscience of managers who consent to make money out of such tastes.” To all of 
which the managers reply that because of the new vitality injected, as a consequence 
of this mode, into the “tour de chant,’’ or music hall songs, the royalties of authors 
have been considerably increased, and the latter have thus far given no indications of 
refusing them.—Grock, the famous clown, has retired from the circus to enter talking 
pictures produced in Germany. In a long account of his life and work published in 
the New York Times, Margaret Seaton relates that Grock’s real name is Adrian 
Wettach and that he hails from Wiiliam Tell’s canton in Switzerland. After playing 
for some time with a partner as Bric and Broc, he joined the famous French clown 
Antonet and assumed the name Grock, from the continental spelling of the English 
“grog,” which recalled the Broc of the old turn.—THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT recently 
awarded the Legion of Honor to Charlie Chaplin, who during his recent visit to Paris 
was acclaimed as the leading pantomime artist of the present day.—THE AMERICAN 
AcADEMY at Rome announced on April 9 that Myron C. Taylor of New York had 
donated to its Department of Musical Education an estate on the French Riviera, 
near Mentone, including buildings and an endowment sufficient for maintenance. 
The Foundation is intended to encourage creative American composers by providing 
them with free living quarters as well as grants, amounting to $600 each, to those who 
are not self-supporting. The old residence now on the property will be transformed 
into a central house with a common room and quarters for the staff, and six separate 
studios will be erected for the use of the composers. Hospitality will be offered 
likewise to one graduate fellow of the Villa Medici, the French academy of music in 
Rome.—H. H. FLAGLER announced recently that the American Committee of the 
Fontainebleau School of Music will begin to construct a new building for the school 
this Spring. Funds are being raised in the United States to supplement an initial 
contribution of 200,000 francs made by the French government. The proposed 
building will be ready for occupancy in 1932.—THE CLAUDE DeBussy MEMORIAL 
Funp, which was initiated some time ago by American admirers of the composer’s 
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works, is now being completed in Paris. The 400,000 francs which will constitute 
the Fund will be used, according to Paul Léon, director of the campaign, to erect 
two monuments to Debussy, one at St. Germain-en-Laye, his birthplace, and the 
other at Paris near the Bois de Boulogne.—Laparra’s L’Iilustre Fregona achieved 
recently a triumph at the Opéra “‘for reasons,” says Henri Pruniéres in the New York 
Times, “‘in which the gifts of the composer did not have much of a part. He has 
constructed his score by means of popular Spanish songs and dances tied together 
and developed not without cleverness though without finesse. The piece itself 
possesses only average interest, but the director of the Opéra took this occasion to 
introduce a revolving stage, which functioned to the satisfaction of the audience.”-— 
RocGeEr-Ducasse’s Caniegril, which was recently produced at the Opéra-Comique, 
has been pronounced by most critics a work of value. Henry Pruniéres, writing in 
the Times of March 8, states that while ‘‘it is not a masterpiece,” it contains ‘“‘some 
genuine music,”’ which, because of its ‘‘delicate details in harmonization and instru- 
mentation,” is better adapted to the concert hall than to the theatre. Speaking of 
the rendition the same critic remarks that “if the orchestra showed itself to be medi- 
ocre, as usual, the casting was of the first grade.”” It is interesting to recall that 
Roger-Ducasse was the favorite pupil of Gabriel Fauré and was among the brilliant 
phalanx which issued from his class at the Conservatoire: Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Koechlin, Louis Aubert, Enesco and Casella—HENRyY PRUNI=RES admits that, 
“from the point of view of scenery and costumes,” the operetta Brummell, by Rip 
and Reynaldo Hahn, is ‘“‘almost a masterpiece,’ but he finds the music inferior to 
that of the same composer’s Ciboulette EUGENE YSAYE, the great Belgian violinist 
who is now 72 years old, was recently appointed Inspector General of the four State- 
subsidized theatres as well as of the sixteen symphonic societies of Belgium. His 
latest opera, ‘‘ Peter the Miner,” had its first production at the Liége Opera House on 
March 3. 

ArtT—THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION held its twentieth annual meeting on 
April 1-3 at its headquarters, 20 West 58th St., New York. Subjects discussed at the 
meeting included: ‘‘The Cloister of San Juan de la Pena”; ‘‘Form in German and 
Italian Art”; “‘Unpublished Studies by Veronese”; ‘“‘A Sienese Treatise on Tech- 
nique’’; ‘‘Sculptures of Sagra S. Michele’’; ‘‘Tuscan Fountains”’; ‘‘ Post-Carolingian 
Illumination of Tours”’; ‘‘ Unpublished Material on Jaume Huguet”’; and “‘Forgeries 
in the Museo Cristiano.’”—TuHe Witt1AM RockHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART at 
Kansas City, Mo., announced on March 20 that it had expended during the past ten 
months more than $1,000,000 for works of art. This gallery was the creation of the 
late publisher of the Kansas City Star, who set aside in his will $3,500,000 for a build- 
ing, which is now being erected, and about $12,000,000 for endowment. The works 
purchased include Rembrandt’s ‘Portrait of a Boy,” dating from about 1666, 
formerly in the collection of Lord Leconfield; Rubens’s panel of Sir Thomas Parr, 
said to have lived to the age of 137 years, which was formerly in the collections of Sir 
Robert Price and Lord Monro; a large landscape by Gainsborough; a landscape of a 
piping shepherd by Claude Lorrain, formerly in Lord Northbrook’s collection; a 
landscape by Hobbema; Veronese’s ‘‘Christ and the Centurion,’’ depicting 14 
figures, formerly in the Sulley collection at London; Turner’s ‘“‘Fishmarket on the 
Sands,” also from the Sulley collection; David’s half-length portrait of a curly 
headed boy; El Greco’s ‘‘ The Penitent Magdalen,”’ from a private collection in Spain; 
Murillo’s ‘‘The Little Conception,’ formerly in the Lord Lansdowne collection; 
landscapes by Diaz and Corot; a portrait of a girl and an interior scene, by Greuze; 
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“The Vision of St. Hubert,” a small German work of about 1520; Cavellinos’ 
“‘Europa’’; a Venetian scene by Marieschi; a figure group by Ribot; Giovanni Bolo- 
gna’s small bronze called ‘‘ Venus After the Bath”; a Flemish tapestry of about 1520, 
portraying a temple of Jupiter; a monstrance containing a finger of St. John Baptist, 
of Lower Saxony workmanship, dating from about 1400, which was formerly in the 
Guelph treasure; etc. It was also announced on April 3 that Sir Joseph Duveen 
had made to the Gallery its first gift consisting of a ‘Crouching Venus” by Jean 
Baptiste Carpeaux. The main portion of the Gallery will be supplemented by a 
series of small galleries illustrating the arts of Asia, the civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean and the medieval period. There are also to be period rooms illustrating the 
decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain, England and America.—THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA Museum OF ArT at Philadelphia, which opened its early American and 
Georgian period rooms to the public in March, 1928, inaugurated on March 16 last 
its Romanesque and Gothic sections. This magnificent museum, established by 
gifts amounting to more than $15,000,000, has on display one of the most extensive 
collections of the art of the Middle Ages ever shown in this country. ‘“‘The scheme 
of installation of the interiors,” writes Director Fiske Kimball, ‘‘is such that Roman- 
esque merges into Gothic and Gothic into the early flamboyance of the fifteenth 
century, thus providing an uninterrupted synthesis of the art of the period embraced 
by the 11th and the 15th centuries." Included therein are works purchased by 
donors from the Edmond Foulc collection of Paris; a rose-colored 12th century 
cloister from the Abbey of Saint Genis-des-Fontaines; a sculptured portal from the 
Abbey of St. Laurent in Burgundy, called ‘‘the finest architectural record in America 
of the transition from Romanesque to Gothic, which occurred in the middle of the 
12th century, and ranks in date and execution with the most splendid architectural 
decorations of the Ile-de-France”; an almoner’s chapel from the commandery of the 
Knights of St. Anthony at Aumoniére, near Langres; a 13th century Gothic doorway 
from Limoges; a Venetian Gothic room from the Palazzo Soranzo; etc.—THE 
METROPOLITAN MusEvuM OF ArT in New York announced on March 24 that the gifts 
made to it under the will of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, who died on July 6, 1929, are 
appraised at $3,500,000. They include works by the following artists: Rembrandt 
(8); El Greco (2); de Hoogh (1); Hals (2); Goya (5); Rubens (2); Lippo Lippi (1); 
Bronzino (1); Van der Goes (1); Del Sarto (1); Corot (8); Poussin (1); Clouett (1); 
Ingres (1); Cranach (1); Chavannes (1); Millet (1); Renoir (1); Cézanne (5); Veronese 
(4); Courbet (14); Degas (11); Cassatt (5); Monet (7); Manet (7); De Lyon (1), and 
Daumier (1). In addition to the above were 8 pastels by Degas; and one each by 
Mary Cassatt and Manet. Included therein were also numerous marble objects by 
Nino da Fiesole, Donatello’s pupil Settignano, and others; bronzes, etc. Well did 
the Museum describe the donation as ‘‘one of the most magnificent gifts of art ever 
made to a museum by a single individual.”"—Rercent Acguisitions by American 
museums and collectors include the following: By the Library of the University of 
North Carolina, a 16th century hand-carved lectern from North Italy, presented by 
the Rev. A. B. Hunter, donor of the Hunter collection of manuscripts and rare books; 
by the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Conrad collection of prints donated under the 
will of the late Mrs. M. C. Lehr, and containing ‘‘ Melancholia’’ and ‘‘St. Jerome in 
His Cell,”” both by Durer, ‘Three Trees," ‘‘Ephraimbonus” and “Jan Sylvius” by 
Rembrandt, and other prints by Whistler, Meryon, Lorrain, Millet, Buhot, Legros, 
Israels, Seymour Haden, Haig, Fitton, etc.; by the San Diego, Calif., Fine Art 
Galleries, gifts from Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Timken including Rubens’s ‘‘ Holy Family,” 
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Murillo’s “‘ Penitent Magdalen,” dating from about 1655, once owned by King Louis 
Philippe of France, and Ribera’s “Sybil,” a half-length portrait of an old beggar; by 
the John Woodman Higgins Armory at Worcester, Mass., a gift from Mr. Higgins 
of a Gobelin tapestry, 9 x 5 feet, portraying the entry of Alexander the Great into 
Babylon, made for Louis XIV from a cartoon by LeBrun; and by Mr. Chester Dale, 
of New York, El Greco’s “St. Jerome in the Wilderness,” painted between 1584 and 
1594, formerly in the Maria Montejo collection in Madrid.—Dr. W. R. VALENTINER, 
Director of the Detroit Institute of Art and an authority on the work of Rubens, 
stated recently that while Rubens’s ‘‘Holy Family,” now in the San Diego, Calif., 
Museum, is an authentic work, “‘the other two versions of the same subject, one in 
Windsor Castle, the other in the Metropolitan Museum, have always been con- 
sidered by the best Rubens scholars to be paintings from the workshop of the master 
executed by his pupils.”"—Dr. M. Tocu’s assertion, made in an address at the 
American Museum of Natural History on March 20, that microscopical, chemical, 
and X-ray studies had proved that nearly all of the works now attributed to Rem- 
brandt are spurious, aroused a storm of protests from art critics. Among those who 
ridiculed his statement that “‘less than forty Rembrandts have survived”’ was Prof. 
Hermann Voss, curator of paintings in the State Museums at Berlin. Dr. Voss 
maintained that in determining the authenticity of a painting ‘‘the esthetic test 
always comes first; the scientific test is entirely supplementary.”” With regard to 
the works assigned to Rembrandt in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, he said: “‘I 
believe them to be almost all genuine. Perhaps there are some which are doubtful, 
but doubtful for stylistic reasons, not for the reasons cited by Dr. Toch,”’ which are 
that Rembrandt’s works can be identified by scientific analysis of brush strokes. 
“‘Rembrandt’s technique,”’ says Dr. Voss, ‘‘differed not only from year to year but 
differed in the same year.” In a lecture delivered at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on March 31, Alan Burroughs, X-ray expert of the Fogg Museum at Harvard 
University, declared also that ‘‘the X-Ray does not take the place of an emotional 
or intuitive process of the critic. It is merely another pair of eyes recording things 
which otherwise might not be known and revealing facts which can be used either to 
confirm or deny opinions.” All of which leads the New York Times to remark edi- 
torially on March 30 that “‘at the port of New York more Corots have been entered 
than any one man could have painted in a century had he worked twenty-four hours 
a day.” Even living painters are not immune from the deception of the art forger, 
for among those who were thus exploited are George Inness and T. Sidney Cooper, 
who ‘once examined 286 works attributed to him and pronounced 255 spurious. 
. . » Millionaires are not alone in their gullibility. The Louvre has still to live 
down the purchase.of the magnificent golden crown of Saitarphanes,’’ as well as that 
of “‘Bastianini’s famous counterfeit Della Robbias, one of which was so beautiful 
that Sir Frederick Leighton kept it ‘like a sacred image’ over his bed.”—Roya 
Cortissoz characterizes, in the New York Herald Tribune of Feb. 22, the statement 
of A. Conger Goodyear that American sculpture is a “‘failure,”’ as ‘‘ preposterous.” 
And in support of his opinion he cites the names of J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Olin Warner and Paul Bartlett as well as those of “‘certain living men” 
like J. E. Fraser, Andrew O’Connor and Edward McCartan. ‘The record of 
American sculpture is the more impressive, too,”’ he adds, ‘‘when one glances at con- 
ditions abroad during the same period. France, peculiarly the modern home of 
plastic art, has had only one Paul Dubois, only one Rodin. She has had Bourdelle 
also, and Maillol, but in general her sculptors have been terribly close followers of 
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Salon routine. How many English sculptors have had the sapience of Alfred Stevens 
and Alfred Gilbert? Carl Milles stands alone in Sweden. Belgium can claim but a 
single Meunier. To the best of our knowledge, Mestrovic is the only sculptor of 
consequence who has come out of the Balkans.”—CamiLLE Maucrair has been 
inveighing against so-called modern art both in Parisian newspapers and in his two 
books entitled, in their English translations, The Joke of the Living Art and Undesirable 
Foreigners Against French Art. His campaign has been so effective that in January 
one of the largest department stores in Paris discontinued the sale of modern art 
because ‘“‘for months,” says the New York Times in a recent issue, “not a single ultra- 
modern canvas had been sold.”” Likewise a firm in Paris, which has heretofore made 
a specialty of ultra-modern furniture and odd hangings, is now showing very con- 
servative furniture for the reason that “‘modernism is quite out of fashion.” In 
America the National Federation of Women’s Clubs advises women to beware of an 
invasion of ultra-modern art from Paris since it has been abandoned there.—THE 
ANTOINE BouRDELLE ExaisiTion, held in the Orangerie of the Tuileries Gardens of 
Paris during the spring, was viewed by thousands of persons. It included some 
300 pieces of sculpture, paintings, pastels and diverse studies, representing only a 
tenth of Bourdelle’s production but revealing his remarkable versatility. Among the 
pieces shown were a reduced model of a memorial to American soldiers erected on a 
battlefield of France; portrait busts of Rodin, Anatole France, Sir James Frazer, 
Vincent d’Indy, etc.—THE First QUADRENNIAL EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN ART was 
inaugurated on Jan. 3 in the Palazzo delle Esposizioni at Rome. Only works of 
painters, sculptors, etchers and engravers which have never been shown before in 
Italy are on display.—Two SELF-Portraits of Titian, recently discovered in the 
collections of the Earls of Ashburnham and Darnley, were reproduced in the London 
Daily Telegraph of March 31. R. R. Tatlock, a London art-critic, said that until 
this discovery experts agreed that there were only three self-portraits by Titian in 
existence, which are now in the galleries of Florence, Berlin and Madrid.—A Serres 
of sketches by Tintoretto, executed for his painting ‘‘The Doge’s Palace in’Venice,” 
were discovered recently in several old collections of pamphlets in the Students’ 
Library of Salzburg, Austria.—ALcrEo DossEna, assailed in 1928 as the creator of 
spurious antique Greek sculpture sold to museums the world over, is now hailed as 
“one of the greatest sculptors the world has known,” according to the New York 
Times of March 11, His marble bas-reliefs of ‘‘The Duke and Duchess Sforza of 
Milan,” in the style of Amodio, brought high prices in a recent sale in New York. 
It was found necessary, however, to have them “‘certified as genuine Dossenas by an 
affidavit signed by Dossena himself.”—T#E PERSIAN ART Exutsition, which closed 
in London on March 7, was visited by more than 250,000 persons, a record number in 
comparison with the three former exhibitions, Flemish in 1928, Dutch in 1929 and 
Italian in 1930. This was explained by officials as due to the fact that “it had much 
more intellectual appeal than previous exhibitions.”’ It is expected that a Spanish 
exhibition will be held next year.—THE Tour St. JACQUES, one of the most interesting 
monuments of Paris, has been pronounced unsafe by a commission of architects, 
who further reported that it will cost not less than $80,000 to restore it. The tower 
is all that remains of the Eglise St.-Jacques-la-Boucherie, which was constructed from 
1508 to 1522 on the site of a Carolingian church and was sold and demolished in 
1789. The church was known in the sixteenth century as a shelter for criminals, 

MISCELLANEOUS.—A DETAILED Account of the siege of Yorktown, written by 
Baron Gaspard de Gallatin, an officer in the Swiss Guards of Louis XVI and aide- 
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de-camp of Rochambeau, was recently discovered at Versailles, by Warrington 
Dawson, attaché of the American Embassy in France. Besides summarizing the 
operations, the Baron supplies a list of those killed or wounded in action. He 
further estimates the number of French officers and men operating at Yorktown and 
Gloucester as 9,300. In this connection it may be recalled that the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown will be celebrated next October. The United 
States Government has not only invited the French Government to participate in 
the celebration, but has also requested the American Embassy in Paris to invite the 
descendants of Lafayette, through his three children Anastasie, Virginie and George 
Washington, who are said to number about 94 in all.—TuHE BisLIoTHEQUE Na- 
TIONALE inaugurated in March an Exposition of Four Centuries of French Coloni- 
zation, of which a large part is devoted to the explorations of Champlain, La Salle, 
Pére Marquette, Chevalier Tonti and others in America. Among the items on 
display are an Imago Mundi by Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, which is covered with notes 
believed to have been made by Columbus; a map of the Mississippi River made by 
Péres Marquette and Joliet, which contains sketches of the Indian tribes and animals 
of the region; as well as quaint maps representing California as an Island, the Mis- 
sissippi as flowing out of Hudson’s Bay, Canada and the Middle West as being 
covered with crocodiles, etc. In May this Exposition was removed to Vincennes, 
where it now forms part of the Colonial Exposition.—A REPLICA OF MOUNT VERNON, 
home of Washington, has been constructed in the Parc de Vincennes at Paris as the 
main United States exhibit at the above-mentioned French Colonial Exposition. 
It has been furnished and decorated as it was when General Washington entertained 
the Marquis de Lafayette—THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT announced recently that it 
will offer to American professors and teachers, who expect to visit the Colonial 
Exposition, lodging at a nominal cost in school dormitories. The National Bureau 
of Touring will also aid them in collecting information and making trips in France.— 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT at Washington reported on April 9 that there were 386,272 
Americans living abroad. Canada and Newfoundland led all other sections with 
218,717 Americans, while Europe was second with 88,309. After Canada the most 
popular foreign country with Americans is France, which claims 25,961 of our 
expatriates. Figures for other European countries are: Great Britain and Ireland, 
8,262; Czechoslovakia, 7,680; Italy, 5,459; Yugoslavia, 5,364; Germany, 4,302; 
Poland, 3,000; Russia, 1,800; Switzerland, 1,683; Belgium, 1,334; Austria, 879; 
Rumania, 841; Sweden, 828; Spain and Canary Islands, 689; etc. The New York 
Times, of April 12, explains editorially that the large number of Americans credited 
to Canada are farmers who have taken up land there. In most other countries, 
including the Azores, where there are nearly 17,000 Americans, they are naturalized 
Americans who have returned to their former homes without renouncing their 
American citizenship. But the case with France and Italy is different, since con- 
siderations of ‘‘climate, a rich artistic past, and a gracious scheme of life” have 
attracted Americans to those countries—EL UNIVERSAL of Mexico City contained 
in its issue of Feb. 3 an article by the Abbé Alphonse Lugan in which he takes 
severely to task three foreign critics of the United States, viz., Georges Duhamel, 
author of Aspects du temps futur, Henri Massis, who wrote Défense de l’Occident, and 
Carlos Serrano, who recently exploited the latter’s work in El Universal. After 
pointing out that there are 256,104 public schools here in this country, 5,469 public 
libraries, 900,000 university students, and that $5,000,000,000 are annually expended 
here for education, art and literature, the Abbé wisely concludes: ‘‘ The unjust censure 
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leveled at the United States will have for result the isolation of this country from the 
rest of the world and the accentuation of its egoism. It will cause the United States 
to concentrate on her own development and to turn her economic resources against 
other nations. It will retard that international cooperation, that sharing of wealth 
and misery among the great family of nations, which alone may be counted upon to 
save the millions of men lacking both work and food from the horrors of revolution 
or famine.”"—THE ITALIAN HisToricat Society discussed at its meeting, on Feb. 14, 
“The Crime Problem and the Foreign Born in America.’’ The speakers included 
Prof. F. M. Thrasher of New York University; Giovanni Schiavo, editor of Atlantica; 
Justice S. A. Cotillo of the Supreme Court of New York; and J. L. Gerig, President 
of the Society since it was founded in 1926. Representative Peter A. Cavicchia of 
Newark presided.—Tue Historic FRENCH MARKET of New Orleans, subject of 
thousands of paintings and romantic stories, has been declared unsanitary by the 
State Board of Health of Louisiana and will probably be razed within a short time.— 
La FEDERATION DE L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE in the United States and Canada held 
its annual meeting and luncheon at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on April 11. The 
speakers included Frank D. Pavey, President of the Federation; Ambassador 
Claudel; Fortunat Strowski, membre de l'Institut; and Marc Peter, Swiss Minister 
at Washington.—THOUSANDS OF ACADIANS, of French descent, attended the un- 
veiling of the monument to Longfellow’s Evangeline in St. Martinville, Louisiana, 
on April 20.—Paris is proud that every one of its street names has a special sig- 
nificance, according to a dispatch in the New York Times of March 28. But a 
recent listing shows that there are some 655 names the origin of which cannot be 
traced. Among the 1,714 streets named after great men, science is represented by 
303; literature, 334; art, 289; politics and government, 312; army and navy, 284; 
exploration and travel, 25; church history, 76; inventors, philanthropists, artisans 
and others, 91. There are also 260 streets named for geographical locations; 138 
for historical events; and 941 for neighboring monuments, buildings or localities.— 
THE FRENCH GRAMMAR, which the Académie Francaise has had in preparation since 
it was founded in 1634, will probably be published in July, according to a recent 
announcement. Copies prepared by a committee composed of Abel Hermant, Paul 
Valéry and Joseph Bédier have been distributed to members, and they will henceforth 
be subjected to careful scrutiny in the regular Thursday sessions of the Academy. 
While, according to M. Hermant, the grammar will be ‘“‘a modest little volume like 
the Academy dictionary,” it will appear in an edition of 500,000 copies.—THE 
CENTENARY of the French Foreign Legion, successor to the traditions of the Scottish 
Guards of Charles VII and the Swiss Guards of Louis XVI and Napoleon I, was 
celebrated on March 9. Louis-Philippe founded the military organization which 
has since distinguished itself in various parts of the world.—F. T. MARINETTI, who 
sponsored in 1908 the manifesto of futurist literature, has now issued a “manifesto 
of the futurist kitchen,” according to which spaghetti and macaroni are doomed 
because they ‘‘develop skepticism.’ Since in the next war ‘‘the most nimble people 
will win,” futurist dishes must have “neither volume nor weight.’ They are to be 
supplied mainly in the form of powders and pills. Table manners are also to be 
revised. ‘‘Knives and forks are to be abolished, so that the diner will have the 
pleasure of exercising his sense of touch before tasting.’’ Furthermore, “‘every dish 
must be preceded by a perfume which will later be cleared from the table by special 
fans.”’ A “perfect dinner”’ will have dishes ‘with ten to twenty different flavors to 
be tasted in a few seconds.”” Marinetti’s latest manifesto has resulted from a quarrel 
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between him and Massimo Bontempelli with regard to the quality of the food sup- 
plied by the futurist restaurant in Milan, La Signa della Pluma, which they had 
together repaired, after having completed their architectural plans for a futurist 
Rome.—THE MorGANATIC ALLIANCE of Prince Lennert of Sweden, which was 
announced in February, served to remind the public that King Gustaf’s great-great- 
grandfather was a lawyer in the town of Pau, whose son entered the French army as 
a private in 1780, becoming later Prince of Ponte Corvo, and, in 1806, King of 
Sweden.—THE FRANCE-AMERICA SOCIETY commemorated on Feb, 6 the signing in 
1778 of the first treaties between France and the United States.—L’Oprnion of Paris 
regrets, in a recent issue, that the cheerful and familiar street cries of peddlers have 
been banned by the municipal authorities, It is sad indeed to learn that the marchand 
@ habits is no more. 
J. L. G. 
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